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For the Woman's Journal. 


FOSSIL CRITICISM. 
(Overheard at Peabody Museum, Yale University.) 





BY HILARY BROOKE. 





“They tell me that women have entered at Yale!” 
Said the Hoptononfloptononpolopus ; 
‘Are you just waking up? 'Tis an ower true 
tale!” 
Cried the Winglessanstinglessantholopus. 
‘But they say that they study! They really are 
wise! 
They go in for degrees! They aspire to a prize! 
They had best be at home making biscuit and 
pies,’’ 
Quoth the Hoptononfloptononpolopus. 


“That isn’t the worst! Oh, sadder by far,’’ 
Said the Winglessanstinglessantholapus, 
“They are crowding the pulpit, the bench and 
the bar! 
Dear Hoptononfloptononpolopus, 
Let me whisper—I may not authorities quote, 
But ’tis prophesied clearly by thinkers of note, 
That—some day—the women are—going to— 
Vote!!’’ 
Sighed the Winglessanstinglessantholopus. 


Then the Hoptononfloptonon fainted away, 
And was rigid and mute as when dug from the 
clay 
By the famous professor who doteth on bones; 
And all the grim fossils, as silent as stones, 
All petrified stood, till the eldest gave tongue 
To their thoughts—‘‘Oh, it wasn't so when we 
were young, 
Or think how our fathers would wallop us!’’ 
Said the Winglessanstinglessantholopus. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman Suffrage Fair which is to 
be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Dec. 3, is just now the centre of interest 
for all Massachusetts workers. The cause 
needs a State organizer. Money is wanted 
to put an organizer inthe field. Let every 
friend of the cause work vigorously for 
the fair during the two weeks that still 
remain. Upon its success depends the 
efficiency of the work during the coming 
year. 
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A convention of the Independent women 
voters of Boston was held in the Brom- 
field Street Church vestry last Wednesday, 
Nov. 14. Mrs. E. Trask Hill presided. 
The committee on nominations reported 
the following names for candidates for 
school committee: 

George Z. Adams, of Ward 21, Samuel 
H. Calderwood, M. D., of Ward 21, Archi- 
bald T. Davison, M. D., of Ward 14, 
Daniel Eldridge, of Ward 23, John W. 
Field, of Ward 24, Frank M. Frost, of 
Ward 20, Eva D. Kellogg, of Ward 11, 
Walter Gilman Page, of Ward 22. 

Mrs. Hill said that each one of the above 
was willing to stand on the woman’s 
ticket without regard to whether other 
nominations be received or not. The re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
then unanimously accepted. The recom- 
mendations of the committee were then 
adopted. 
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A Woman Suffrage bill was introduced 
in the Vermont House of Representatives 
last week Tuesday, by Representative 
Hosea Mann. ‘Municipal Suffrage for 
women who are Taxpayers,” is its title. 
Anti-suffrage leaflets have been sent from 
Massachusetts in sealed envelopes to 
every member, postmarked, ‘‘North Cam- 





bridge Station.” They include Francis way a profitable business is done. and 


Parkman’s address and ‘‘Remonstrance.” 
Friends in Vermont write: 

This interference with the Vermont 
Legislature is resented and is likely to 
help the bill. 

They add: 

“These documents claim to be sent out 
‘at the request of an association of wom- 
ep,’ but no names are given. The saloon 
is probably at the bottom of it.” 
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Women have been potent political fac- 
tors at the late election in five States. In 
Colorado, Wyoming, Kentucky, Illinois 
and New York they have turned the scale 
for good government. Yet in Kansas and 
New York woman suffrage has just been 
defeated, in part, by Republican votes. 
Of woman, in this election, it may be said, 
as was said of her great Examplar, ‘‘She 
saved others; herself she could not save.” 
But parties, like individuals, in the long 
run become aware of their own interests. 
Women are the predestined saviors of our 
free institutions, and society for its own 
protection wil] soon arm them with the 
ballot. 


—~~@>—— 


The New York Tribune frankly acknowl- 
edges the value of women in politics. It 
says: 


This campaign has not only deserved to 
interest women profoundly, but actually 
has enlisted their sympathy to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and aroused them to 
unexampled activity in the service of 
good government, They had an immense 
stake in the result, and with an enthusi- 
asm and persistency that did them infinite 
credit they contributed their influence to 
the cause. In any fair and intelligent 
estimate of the agencies which coéperated 
to win the magnificent victories of last 
Tuesday they are sure to be gratefully 
considered. There was not only conscien- 
tious devotion to the common welfare in 
the political activity of the women of 
New York, but in many instances admir- 
able magnanimity; for among the most 
zealous were advocates of woman suf- 
frage, whose hopes have lately been dis- 
appointed, and whose long labor for a 
cause which they unselfishly support has 
doubtless seemed to them in great meas- 
ure wasted. It wouid not have been in- 
explicable if they had refused to take any 
part in the uprising of good citizens 
against bad government, and they have 
won a new title to respect and praise by 
the fidelity to principles which they were 
used to defend everywhere except at the 
polls. We trust that they will derive 
great satisfation from the assurance that 
they were powerful allies, without the 
ballot, and they do not need to vote in 
order to render an indispensable service to 
the community in electoral contests. 
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Mrs. Susan A. Thurston, secretary of 
the Kansas Amendment Campaign Com- 
mittee, writes from Topeka, Nov. 12, that 
there is still a bare possibility that the 
official count may give the woman suf- 
frage Amendment a small majority, but 
that there is little hope of success. If 
defeated, it has been by a combination 
of adverse circumstances, and nobody 
should be disheartened, though the re- 
verse is hard to bear. 
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The action of the Colorado women voters 
draws commendation and approval even 
from the most conservative critics. The 
Boston Herald, hitherto a pronounced 
opponent of woman suffrage, says in a 
leading editorial on **The Women of Den- 
ver ;” 

When it appeared probable that the 
right of suffrage would be extended to 
women in Colorado, every gathering of 
women in that city began to study politi- 
cal economy and civil government. They 
proposed to be ready for the discharge of 
their political duties intelligently when 
the time came, and in every way that 
they could employ teachers or lecturers 
for their own education they exerted 
themselves in order to be prepared for the 
emergency. They went so far as to send 
for a prominent Massachusetts woman to 
teach them parliamentary law and rules 
of order. If all the women who are 
asking for the right of suffrage in their 
respective States should show the same 
avidity for political knowledge which the 
women of Denver have displayed, this 
enlightened zeal would go far to reconcile 
a great many people to their having the 
right of voting. 
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The Woman’s Relief Corps of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., conducted a lunch and coffee 
stand in front of the pension office on the 
last pay day. This was done to save the 
veterans, as far as possible, from the 
temptation to visit the neighboring sa- 
loons, which make a practice of luring 
the veterans into their places by offers to 
cash their pension checks, charging 
twenty-five cents commission. In this 








oftentimes there is another big profit in 
the liquor that the old soldier is induced 


to drink. 
—— -—+er 





In Chicago, not only are the Tribune, 
the Jnter-Ocean and other leading daily 
papers hearty in their approval of women’s 
voting, but non-partisan and religious 
papers also. The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate says: 


We hear of no place being selected as a 
room for registration worse than a cigar 
store. One well-known lady said that the 
store was not horrible, “it being like any 
other place for merchandise.” Another 
woman said that her visit to the registry 
was “like going to the post office.” In 
all instances, the judges ceased to smoke 
when the ladies entered. At one place 
the official in charge “handed to each 
woman a fine large white rose.” These 
experiences are quite in contrast with the 
lugubrious prophecies of the social ruin 
to follow the gift of franchise to our sis- 
ters. If the women are treated so hand- 
somely when they go to the polls to select 
only school officers, what will be their 
welcome when their suffrages are sought 
on all controlling issues! Tocast a ballot 
takes but two or three minutes, and is a 
thousand times more inviting and satis- 
factory than a visit to the dentist—and 
women have teeth, as arule. The femi- 
nine franchise would tend to purify pol- 
itics, and make the world ten times 
cleaner, safer and more worthy the re- 
public and the century. After it has been 
in force ten years it will be hard to find a 
man willing to declare he ever opposed 
the measure. The change will not ‘‘in- 
crease the burdens of women.” It will 
decrease them mightly. It will not be 
like making women subject to military 
duty. They will not have to march, fight, 
bleed and die. There are several con- 
trasts between a vote that costs two min- 
utes once or twice a year and an enlist- 
ment for five years; yet men and women 
oppose the former as if it were like the 
latter, with an enlistment of ten years and 
the press-gang, and perpetual war at that. 
The woman’s franchise means more human 
peace and not war. 


~~ 





The value of women on school commit- 
tees has just had a practical illustration 
in Boston. Lunches for school children 
will hereafter be provided in every school- 
house by the N. E. Kitchen, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, for 
all who want them. Instead of candy, 
pickles, and pie, excellent soup or chow. 
der, bread and butter, cookies, hot choco. 
late and milk will be provided at a cost of 
only five or ten cents. The principal 
opponent was a Mr. Paul, who resists 
every progressive measure. It was urged 
by Mrs. Fifield, Dr. Caroline Hastings, 
and Miss Pingree, seconded by Messrs. 
Whittemore, Wise, and Haggan. 


es 


‘*Peace Sunday will be observed on the 
third Sunday of December by all Peace 
societies, including the Department of 
Peace and Arbitration of the World’s W. 
C. T. U. This special day is receiving 
increasing attention with each succeeding 
year, and is advancing the day when 
nations shall learn war no more. Any 
desiring literature can obtain it from the 
World’s Superintendent of this depart- 
ment, Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, 
Maine. 


_—— 





At Northwood, Ia., Nov. 6,;1894, thirty 
four women voted, under the new law, 
at a special election, on the question of 
bonding the town to establish water- 
works. The measure carried by a small 
majority. The total vote cast was 280. 
Genevieve Talcott Forbes, one of the 
thirty-four, remarks: ‘I am glad to say 
that our appearance at the polls caused no 
dire confusion.” 


~~ 





CASTLE 8QUARE THEATRE RECEPTION. 


The managers of this sumptuous play- 
house generously opened its doors last 
Saturday afternoon to give the women of 
the press and their friends an advance 
view of its beauties. The theatre, occupy- 
ing the site of the Arena Building on 
Tremont Street, is arranged with every 
appliance for seeing and hearing with the 
utmost comfort. It is opulent in decora- 
tion, with old-rose plush draperies and 
furnishings of white and gold. The won- 
derful chandelier, containing over 300 
electric burners, hangs like a great, pearly, 
many-pointed star. A work of art is the 
sounding-board above the stage, painted 
with graceful floating female figures. An 
elegant luncheon was served to the 
guests. If the entertainments to come 
are worthy of their environment, and we 
are assured that no pains will be spared 
to make them so, the Castle Square 
ought to prove a brilliant success. c. w. 





THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


(Continued from last week.) 

The morning of the second day, Nov. 1, 
1894, was devoted to State reports. Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney reported for Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Cooder for Ohio, Dr. Moody for 
Connecticut, and Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft for 
New York. Mrs. Bigelow added a few 
words for Eastern New York. A report 
was read from Canada, asking that vice- 
presidents of the A. A. W. for the differ- 
ent Canadian provinces might be ap- 
pointed. Later on, this was done. 

At noon, the ladies visited the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. They were met at 
Science Hall by the faculty and many of 
the townspeople. They were escorted to 
the platform, and greeted with music by 
the university orchestra. Professor Jor- 
dan welcomed them, and Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Cheney and Miss Channing addressed the 
students. Afterwards the battalion of 
cadets went through military evolutions 
and a dress parade, and a reception was 
then given to the visitors by the young 
women students and the wives of the 
professors. In the afternoon, Miss Chan- 
ning addressed the Barbara Blount Lit- 
erary Society, composed of college girls. 
The court room being too small for the 
audience in the afternoon, the use of the 
Opera House was courteously tendered to 
the Association. The Knoxville Journal 
says: 

Long before the hour for opening, the 


streets were filled with ladies hastening 
to hear. The house was filled with re- 


- presentative women, only the upper rows 


of seats in the balcony being unoccupied. 
It was an audience that would inspire and 
call forth the best efforts of the speakers. 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott called the meet- 
ing to order, and said that she had heard 
of southern hospitality, but now she was 
experiencing it. In the absence of Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Wolcott presided. 

Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams read a 
paper on ‘‘Household Economics.” She 
said ° 

Household economics lie at the basis 
of everything, for all society and govern- 
ment are based upon the household. Pa- 
triotism is needed in sustaining the 
nation, but matriotism establishes the 
home, the church and society. Household 
economics takes in these subjects. We 
find, in Europe, women born to landed 
titles a part of the government, establish- 
ing and deciding on subjects that affect 
their homes. Only voters are part of our 
Government; our homes are controlled by 
power that does not order those homes. 
‘‘Women should understand that homes 
are interlaced and affected by the S tate.” 

Mrs. Adams gave an interesting outline 
of what the queens of different nations 
had done for their countries. 

Mrs. L. C. French, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said that two words in Mrs. 
Adams’ address had struck her—patriot- 
ism and matriotism. We all recognized 
the necessity of patriotism. The love for 
home, State and country did not appeal 
to her so strongly as matriotism, which 
she interpreted as love for humanity. 

Mrs. McClung said she thought higher 
education was needed for mothers and for 
housekeepers. The question of servants 
was a perplexing one in the South, where 
women were formerly accustomed to 
family servants for generations. She ad- 
vocated philanthropy in this direction of 
training servants. 

Dr. Ella V. Mark, of Maryland, quoted 
Emerson as saying, ‘“T'o make the world 
better, begin with number one.” Every 
individual woman needs training in this 
line. We should begin with the mothers. 
Ignorance of hygiene and food was the 
cause of the death of many infants. 
Babies were starving to death, not more 
in the very poor ranks than among well- 
to-do people. Education in this direction 
will lower the frightful death rate among 
children. 

A telegram of greeting and congratula- 
tion was received from the Georgia Sor- 
osis. 

A paper by Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, of 
Colorado, on ‘High Thinking and Plain 
Living,” was read by Mrs. Cheney. Mrs. 
Mitchell said : 


On a camping party, we see how many 
things can be dispensed with. Real so- 
ciety is human intercourse based on one’s 
wants or needs. Do not wear yourself 
out by mistaking the husk for the kernel. 

Mrs. Howe opened the discussion with 
a plea for independent and original think- 
ing. 

Rey. Antoinette L. Blackwell said: 

One cannot but think independently, if 
one thinks at all. As a group of artists 
will each catch a difierent glimpse of a 

iven model, so each mind receives a dif- 

erent impression from a given subject. 

Each woman has it in her power to con- 
(Conti dons d Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Emma SmiTH De VOE is holding 
suffrage meetings almost daily during 
this month in Wisconsin. 


Miss ANNA MELTON, the missionary 
who was so inhumanly treated in Turkey 
some months ago, has returned to this 
country, and is at Mt, Pleasant visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Jay Perkins. 


Miss NETTIE HuGuHes, of Dows, won 
the prize in the oratorical contest at the 
Wright (Iowa) county fair. The young 
lady will take a two years’ course at 
Wheaton College as reward for her suc- 
cess. 


Mrs. Louise 8S. ROuNps has just been 
elected president of the Illinois W. C. 
T. U. for the ninth time. During the 
past year she has worked in forty-three 
counties, given 175 addresses in the State, 
and has visited four other States. 


Miss JESSIE ACKERMAN is writing a 
book, entitled ‘Physician, Heal Thyself,” 
in reply to Stead’s “If Christ Came to 
Chicago.” She is going to lecture during 
the coming year on the countries through 
which she has travelled and their people, 
that she may obtain means to resume her 
white ribbon missionary work. 


Mrs.MARIE MACOMBER, of Boston, isthe 
anthor of one of the most popular of hu- 
morous creations, entitled ‘‘Aunt Sophro- 
nia at the Opera,” which is going the 
rounds as “anonymous.” It is frequently 
read at entertainments to ‘‘bring down 
the house,” and is of its kind one of the 
literary successes of recent years. It was 
first published in the Christian Leader, of 
this city, and that worthy paper claims 
due credit. 


Mrs. HELEN M. Gouaar, president of 
the Indiana Equal Suffrage Association, 
presented herself on election day at the 
voting precincts in her ward and de- 
manded to cast her ballot. The inspector 
declined to give her a ballot, upon the 
ground that she was a woman, and was, 
therefore, not a voter. This step was 
taken to make a test suit of the right of 
women to vote. The case will come up 
before the local court in December. 


Miss FRANCES ENSIGN, organizer of 
Y’s for Ohio, telegraphs the pleasant 
announcement that a ‘‘Somerset Y” of a 
hundred and fifteen members has been 
formed in the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
that staid and dignified institution than 
which no other stands higher in the Buck- 
eye State. So far so good; what college 
shall we next report as having thus added 
to its appliances for practical Christian 
endeavor? Miss Carrie Parrish addressed 
an enthusiastic audience of two thousand, 
largely college students, the same even- 
ing. Our young women are at work. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, ALICE 
Brown, and LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY are 
the authors of ‘Three Heroines of New 
England Romance,” a volume now in 
preparation by Little, Brown & Co. They 
describe the lives, loves, and weddings of 
Priscilla, Agnes Surriage, and Martha 
Hilton. The stories of these beautiful 
historic maidens of Plymouth, New Cas- 
tle and Marblehead will be illustrated by 
Edmund H. Garrett. There will also be 
an edition de luxe of one hundred copies 
on hand-made paper. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET sailed for 
Southampton on the steamship New York 
of the American Line, Oct. 31. Lady 
Henry goes to England to preside and 
speak at an important executive commit- 
tee meeting of the society of which she is 
president—the British Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association, which meets in Bir- 
mingham Nov. 12-14, She will return by 
the steamship Paris Nov. 17, and will go 
directly to Cleveland to give a ‘‘benefit’’ 
lecture in Music Hall, the proceeds to be 
equally divided between the World’s 
W.C. T. U. and the National W. C. T. U., 
after which she will resume her residence 
at the Abbotsford, Boston, for the winter. 


Miss ALICE BROWN is a writer whose 
delicate yet vigorous work is gaining in- 
creasing recognition. The October At- 
lantic contains a delightful story ‘*Heart’s- 
ease,’’ signed by her. A late number of 
the pretty ‘‘Chap-Book” has another story. 
‘*Pan,” a poem, illustrated, is announced 
for the November Harper’s. Many of her 
poems have been published during a 
yearor two. No finer lyrical tribute to 
Edwin Booth appeared than her poem in 
Harper’s Weekly at the time of his death, 
and her last Christmas poem in Harper’s 
Magazine was beautiful in form and ex- 





quisite in spirit. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
tribute something. If women would only 
live up to this principle, this would be a 
different world. 

Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams told of a 
group of children who were awakened by 
a skilful questioner to the power hidden 
within themselves. A bright boy then 
present has since developed int» one of 
the first inventors of Dubuque, [a., and 
he traces the awakening of his thought- 
life back to that time. 

In the evening the theatre was crowded. 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney presided. Miss Clara 
Conway, of Tennessee, read a paper on 
“Ideal Justice.” She said: 


Christ solved what human nature ought 
to be to be perfect. Let us feed ourselves 
on #ffi mations, not negations. We have 
~~ now of being able to cure all the 
evils which afflict mankind. Justice isa 
caricature as long as man’s inhumanity to 
man exists, as long as he asks, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ 

That great, good, noble woman, Lucy 
Stone, to whom the right of suffrage was 
not allowed, used to say that there were 
six classes of people in this country who 
could not vote. Minors, because they 
were not old enough; insane persons and 
idiots, because they had not sense enough ; 
aliens, because they are not citizens; pau- 
pers, because of their poverty, and/women 
—because they are women. Our president, 
like Lucy Stone, is eminent in letters ; she 
is a woman of great intelligence; she is a 
mother, yet she cannot exercise the priv- 
ilege of the lowest wretch who walks the 
streets. 

Miss Conway said she was in Knoxville 
fifteen years ago, and spoke on the sub- 
ject nearest her heart in regard to the edu- 
cation of girls. She was glad that now, 
owing to an enlightened public sentiment, 
combined'with President Dabney’s efforts, 
the University of Tennessee had opened 
its doors to women. Miss Conway also 
told of a lady superintendent of public 
instruction in Shelby Couaty, Tenn., who 
had lost her position because she had no 
political value. ‘Then,’ said Miss Con- 
way, ‘‘when this woman told me of her 
defeat for re-election and the cause of it, 
I said, ‘Put me down on the side of woman 
suffrage.’”’ An eloquent appeal was made 
to the manhood and the honor of the men 
of Tennessee to favor laws which would 
give women equal rights. “You and I 
may not need suffrage,” she said, ‘*but 
the wife who labors in the factory, the 
woman who washes to support her chil- 
dren and drunken husband, are in need of 
it.” 

Mrs. Cheney and Miss Margaret Chan- 
ler warmly commended Miss Conway’s 
paper. Mrs. L. C. French expressed her 
pleasure at listening to Miss Conway. 
She said : 

At the University of Tennessee, women 
were admitted one year ago. An associa- 
tion was furmed to help Dr. Dabney and 
the faculty in the new work. The asso- 
ciation decided to have monthly lectures 
at Science Hall, and asked the university 

rofessors to deliver lectures, while mem- 

ers of the association devoted their time 
to drumming up audiences forthem. The 
association then desired to have a noble, 
intelligent lady, one of its members, de- 
liver a lecture from Science Hall platform. 
A message was received from the faculty 
that this would not be agreeable. The 
reason was asked. ‘he members bearing 
the messuge from the faculty said that the 
faculty did not choose to give any reason, 
assuring the association, however, that it 
was no personal feeling against the lady 
in question. Therefore it was a great 
triumph for her (the speaker) when she 
heard these ladies, members of the 
A. A. W., speak from the Science Hall 
platform. She was giad the faculty had 
made such progress in six months. ‘I 
love a Massachusetts woman as well as a 
Tennessee woman, but why should the 
faculty not allow a Tennessee woman the 
same privilege as a Massachusetts wom- 
an 9 


Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, of Chicago, 
spoke on dress reform. 

She traced the history of the costumes 
of both sexes from the twelfth century to 
the present time, man’s improving, wo- 
man’s becoming absurd. She disclaimed 
the wish to have women dressed like men. 
She said, ‘‘Woman’s dress is bad enough; 
men’s is too bad.” 

Dr. Mark and Mrs. Wolcott discussed 
the paper. The Knoxville Tribune de- 
scribes Mrs. Parker as ‘‘Dressed in a re- 
formed garment, but one so modest as to 
be noticeable only by its apparent sen- 
sible comfortableness.”’ 

At the business meeting on the last day, 
Nov. 2, officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

President — Julia Ward Howe, Rhode 
Island. 

Vice- Presidents—Ednah D. Cheney, Mas- 
sachusetts; Rumelia L. Clapp, New York; 
Martha H. Mowry, M. D., Rhode Island; 
Caroline R. Wendell, New Hampshire; 
Louise M. Smiley, Vermont; Charlotte E. 
Browv, New Jersey; Mary E. Cobb, 
Pennsylvania; Elia V. Mark, M. D., Mary- 
land; Jean M. Lander, District of Co- 
lumbia; Caroline M. Brown, Virginia; 
Elizabeth Hyde Botume, South Carolina; 
Ellen Dow Davis, North Carolina; Anna 
C. Bowser. Kentucky; Louise Ryland 
Cooder, Ohio; Clara Conway, Tennessee ; 
Rebecca N. Hazard, Missouri; Frances 
8. Parker, Lilinois; Lucieda H. Stone, 
Ph. D., Michigan; Ida Stowell Ickler, 
Minnesota; Clara Aldrich Cooley, lowa; 
Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska ; Antoinette 





Brown Kinney, Utah; Ellen M. Mitchell, 
Colorado; Mary B. Moody, M. D., Con- 
necticut; S. Drury O'Connor, Canada; 
Ellen C. Sargent, California; Ellen 8. 
Hildreth, Alabama; Elizabeth Lord Tifft, 
New York. 

Treasurer—Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, 
Massachusetts. 

Auditors—Cornelia 8. Bigelow, New 
York, and Louise A. Stearns, New York. 

Directors—Rev. A. B. Blackwell, New 
Jersey; Harriet A. Townsend, Frances 
Fisher Wood, Margaret L. Chanler, Ella 
C. Lapham, New York; Mary F. Eastman, 
Caroline A. Kennard, Kate Gannett Wells, 
Massachusetts; Susan Woodman, New 
Hampshire; Charlotte L. Pierce, Penn- 
svivania; Mary E. Wing, Nebraska; 
Emily H. Stowe, M. D., Canada; Florence 
VonS. Kriete, Maryland; Mary F. Rogers, 
Kentucky; Linnie C. McClung, Elizabeth 
G. Katzenberger, Tennessee; Clara P. 
Bourland, [llinois; 8. Gertrude Banks, 
M. D, Michigan; Mary N. Adams, lowa, 
Nellie Reid Cady, Lowa; Ione T. Hanna, 
Colorado; Martha Strickland, Illinois; 
Octavia W. Bates, Michigan; Catharine 
A. F. Stebbins, Michigan. 

In the afternoon, a paper on “‘The Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Gertrude Blackwelder, of 
Chicago. This was the national commit- 
tee appointed in 1892 to investigate the 
methods of teaching and the branches 
taught in the schools. Mrs. Blackwelder 
showed forcibly the difference between 
the old and new methods of education, 
and the superiority of the latter. The 
paper was discussed by Mrs. ¥rank Stuart 
Parker, Miss Clara Conway and Miss 
Channing. 

Rev. Antoinette L. Blackwell presented 
a memorial paper on Mrs. Lita Barney 
Sayles. A symposium followed, opened 
by Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, on ‘The need 
of having women as active members, with 
responsibility to vote upon all boards of 
public charities and hospitals and all 
places where women are confined as pa- 
tients or criminals.” Mrs. Wolcott said 
the best homes were those where men and 
women worked together. It was so in the 
homes of government, the homes for the 
sick, the :riminal and insane. She re- 
lated instances of great good being effected 
by women acting upon such boards. The 
Knoxville Journal says: 

Mrs. Wolcott made her case a very 
strong one, and it can hardly be believed 
that after hearing her every person pres- 
ent was not cordially in favor of putting 
women on boards that have the manage- 
ment of prisons, hospitals and educational 
institutions. 

Mrs. G. J. McClung spoke for the Wo- 
men’s E. & I. Union of Knoxville, and 
Mrs. R. R. Sutherland on the Mt. Rest 
Home for Aged Women. Mrs. L. C, 
French spoke earnestly against the treat- 
ment of women in the Knoxville work- 
house, some of them being set to work on 
the rock pile and others whipped by 
brutal men. She found the Knoxville 
city hospital, a few years, ago in a condi- 
tion indescribably filthy. With women 
on the board, such a state of things 
would not have been permitted. She 
urged the importance of having women 
on the board of the proposed reformatory. 
Mrs. French spoke with great earnestness 
and was warmly applauded. 

Mrs- Matthew McClung spoke on the 
Margaret McClung Industrial Home, and 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney on the good which had 
been accomplished by women on public 
boards. 

At the evening meeting, Mrs. Cheney 
spoke on ‘‘Art in its Practical Relation to 
Life,” and Mrs. Howe made ‘‘A Plea for 
Humor.” Both papers were brilliant and 
were cordially received. Resolutions were 
presented by Dr. Mark and passed unani- 
mously, thanking the Ossoli Circle and 
the Women’s E. & I. Union for their in- 
vitation to Knoxville, to the citizens of 
Knoxville for their hospitality, to the 
University of Tennessee, the press, etc. 
The closing resolution was: 

Finally, It is desired to place on record 
by the Association the great pleasure it 
has felt in visiting the beautiful city of 
Knoxville, and the hope that here, as 
elsewhere, we have made friends who will 
hold us in loving remembrance after we 
are gone, as we shall carry away with us 
grateful thoughts of them and their kind- 
ness. 

Delightful lunches, teas and receptions 
were given to officers of the A. A. W. by 
a number of prominent ladies of Knox- 
ville. One was at the house of ‘Parson 
Brownlow.” They were taken on drives 
about the city, and were carried by a 
special train to Maryville, where a 
luncheon was given them by the Ladies’ 
Council of Maryland College. 

Maryville is in the region made famous 
by Miss Murfree, among the Great Smoky 
Mountains and the Chilhowee range. As 
the carriages containing the visitors 
started from the station, the college boys 
welcomed them with their college yell, 
which, with the ‘‘Howe, Howe, Howee,” 
might be interpreted «s a compliment: to 
the president of the A. A. W., as well as 
a tribute to their beloved Chilhowees. 

In the chapel of Maryville College, 
Miss Margaret Henry, in the name of the 
Ladies’ Council, welcomed them to an in- 
stitution which last year celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, and whose stu- 
dents had gone forth as missionaries to all 
parts of the world. 
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Prof. Samuel T. Wilson welcomed the 
A. A. W. in the name of the faculty. He 
said their visit was a treat so rare that it 
would be appreciated by them more than 
in towns of larger size and opportunity. 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic was 
finely sung by a quartette, composed of 
Messrs. Daunt Newman, Boyd Parker, 
John Davis and Prof. John G. Newman, 
and was enthusiastically received. 

Mrs. Howe was cordially greeted. She 
referred to the warm welcome the A. A.,W. 
had received, and said she had been think- 
ing that morning of hospitality. Whata 
hospitable world this is, what riches are 
lavished upon us by nature! Then she 
spoke of the hospitable mind giving forth 
its treasures for the enlightenment and 
uplifting of others. In the old time, she 
had written, ‘‘Let us die to make men 
free,” but now peace reigns and she 
would say instead, ‘‘Let us live to keep 
men free,” to further the cause of hu- 
manity. 

A quartette composed of Misses Stella 
Eakin, Cora Caldwell, Cordelia Young and 
Belle Henry sang very prettily. 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney referred to the good 
accomplished by the smaller colleges. In 
one particular,Maryville College surpassed 
Harvard, the pride of New England, 
whose doors were open to all races, but, 
excluded women. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell made 
a few remarks in regard to co-education. 
She recalled her own experience in the 
little country school, the academy, and at 
Oberlin College. Nothing was so helpful 
as for men and women to walk side by 
side in their lines of advancement and 
development. 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott expressed sur- 
prise at being called upon. Her audience 
was usually the flowers and trees, or the 
homeless little waifs whom she met in her 
work for friendless children. She asked 
all to do good as opportunity offered. 

Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams said she 
had a high regard for the small colleges. 
The great men of our country come from 
the small colleges. She spoke of co-edu- 
cation in the West with authority, her 
father, Prof. Newberry, having been one 
of the founders of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Ella V. Mark, of} Maryland, said 
difficulties could be surmounted if one 
really desired to work for a certain aim. 
She referred to the instances she had 
known while at Boston University study- 
ing medicine. 

Miss Eva Channing spoke of co-educa- 
tion in Boston University and in Leipsic, 
where she had studied, and to;the opening 
of the Yale post-graduate courses to 
women. 

After another selection from the ladies’ 
quartette, the visitors inspected the build- 
ings and enjoyed an excellent lunch at 
Baldwin Hall. 

On Monday, accompanied by a number 
of Knoxville ladies, the A. A. W. left for 
Atlanta. 

a 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT ATLANTA. 


The Woman’s Congress (A. A. W.) 
after leaving Knoxville, held a Congress 
in Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 6. 

The morning and afternoon meetings 
were held at the Capital Female College. 
The Atlanta Journal says: 

The audience was large and representa- 
tive. In the morning, Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker presented a paper on “The :- 
thetic in Dress.” 

The Atlanta Constitution says: 

Every one who heard Mrs. Parker has 
had something pleasant to say about her, 
and among Miss Beck's pretty young 
scholars she made many converts. 

In the afternoon, the hall was crowded. 
Dr. Ella V. Mark, of Baltimore, read a 
paper on “The Marriage Laws of the 
United States,” and Mrs. E. D Cheney one 
on ‘Art in its Practical Application to 
Life.” Mrs. Blackwell and Mrs. Adams 
spoke briefly. 

At the evening meeting, in the Music 
Hall, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott read a paper 
on ‘*Waifdom,’ Miss Margaret Chanler 
one on “The Changing Type of Woman- 
hood,” and Mrs. Howe made ‘‘A Plea for 
Humor.” 

All the speakers were highly compli- 
mented by the city press, and a delightful 
reception was given to the visitors by 
Miss Beck, president of the Georgia 
Women’s Press Club, at the Capital 
Female College. They were given a 
luncheon by Mrs. Joseph Thompson at 
the Capital City Clab, and a reception by 
Mrs. Samuel Martin Inman, at which 
were present the members of the Woman’s 
Exposition Board, of the Woman’s Press 
Club and of the Atlanta History Class. 

The A. A. W. visited a number of the 
educational institutions in and near At- 
lanta, and had a delightful time. 





The Albany Times says: 


An English paper affirms that Queen 
Victoria ‘has no sympathy with the ad- 
vanced wives who refuse to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the husband, even to 
the extent of declining to merge their 
maiden names in those of the men whom 
they consent to marry.” Her view of the 








question is the same to-day as it was 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury asxed 
whether, upon the occasion of her mar- 
riage to the Prince Consort, the queen 
would prefer that the word “obey” 
should be omitted from the service, when 
Victoria instantly replied: ‘*I wish to be 
married as a woman, not as a queen.” 
Thus she set a good example for the fair 
sex among her subjects, and perhaps 
there are even some of our American 
female sovereigns who may profit by it. 

The above may or may not be true. 
We are not in the habit of looking to the 
English crown for our ideas of personal 
liberty. But the idea of Queen Victoria 
“obeying” Prince Albert seems a little 
absurd. It was a happy marriage, be- 
cause neither party attempted to govern 
the other. 
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MADAM HANNA EK. KORARY. 


There can be no better evidence of the 
wide-spread interest in the woman ques- 
tion, or of what Lucy Stone would have 
said, ‘the inherent right of women,” 
than the fact that Madam Hannae Korany, 
born in Syria into the dwarfing atmos- 
phere of Oriental conservatism, herself 
evolved the same idea of the needed 
growth and emancipation of women 
which has been the gospel of our western 
homes. To quote her own words will 
best explain her position. She says: 

I read several biographies of great wo- 
men who did noble deeds and lived glori- 
ous lives, serving their country as best 
they could, and I began to think, What 
shall I be? what shall I do? Being so 
very young, I did not know where and how 
to begin, but I gathered knowledge and 
experience in coming years. 

It is worthy of note, that when only 
eighteen she wrote an article for publica- 
tion entitled ‘“‘Women and Politics.” 
Although earlier articles had been pub- 
lished, this one, the first to be signed with 
her own name, was sent to three editors, 
all of whom returned it. With a wisdom 
beyond her years, she recognized the fact 
that her world was not yet ready for this 
novel question, and accepting the rebuff 
with true womanly appreciation, she 
wrote other articles, stories, translations, 
etc., skilfully weaving into them the one 
progressive idea. Thus sugar-coated, they 
were swallowed. Her persistence was 
not less than her courage, and her suc- 
cess was worthy of both. Later, a book 
written in Arabic was heartily commended 
by papers in Constantinople, Egypt and 
Syria, and as it was the first book written 
by an Eastern woman, attracted univer- 
sal comment, which was, however, all 
favorable. This fact alone, in view of 
the social position of women in those 
countries, is strong presumptive evidence 
of the worth of the book. In everything 
she wrote, she persistently kept in the 
foreground the dominant idea of the 
needed advancement of women, and when 
her literary merit had secured recognition, 
she continued to write urgently and fear- 
lessly. Her articles were well received, 
and she was the recipient of encouraging 
notice from such men as the French phil- 
osopher, Jules Simon, His Excellency 
Ahmad Manhat Effendi, and many noted 
men of Islam. Then she took the plat- 
form and made a success as an orator, 
being in this field, as well as in the other, 
a pioneer. So marked in this novel fleld 
did she become, that she received the 
congratulations of sheiks and poets of 
Islam. In America she has spoken be- 
fore many audiences, and always with 
success. The intense sincerity of her 
desire to helo women, and through them 
all the world, wins the confidence and 
approbation of all hearers. 

One woman has accomplished all this 
while yet only twenty-five years old. She 
was married at sixteen, and her husband 
accompanied her to America. He is a 
cultivated gentleman, whose grave dignity 
gives one an agreeable idea of Oriental 
courtesy. That he is a helpful appre- 
ciator of her work is evidenced by the 
fact that most of her public work has 
been done since her marriage. The recep- 
tion recently given her by the New Eng- 
gland Woman’s Press Association has 
added many friends to those who have 
met her elsewhere. 

FrAnNcEs H. Howarp. 
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THE WOMAN’S REPUBLICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





One of the interesting features of the 
late campaign is the work done by the 
Women’s Republican Association of the 
United States. Its president, Mrs. Judith 
Ellen Foster, visited Colorado, Kansas, 
Idaho and other Western States. addressed 
mass-meetings, organized the Republican 
women, and assisted in the State cam- 
paigns. During her absence, her assistant, 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell, took charge 
of the work in New York, which is 
described in the New York Herald as 
follows: 

The plan of operation in New York pro- 
vided for the introduction of women 
speakers at the public mass-meetings, in 
which women are becoming so interested, 
and to provide feminine speakers for the 
meetings of women. For this purpose 
there has been appropriated by the Re- 
publican committee a sufficient sum of 





money to engage six young women. who 
receive $25 a week for a certain number 
of speeches. The young women who are 
roused to espousal of the cause are pre 
sented with a silver badge in the form of 
a stick pin, with the letters W. R. A.. and 
are requested to sign a slip of paper, on 
which they pledge themselves to what ex. 
tent they can use their irfluence with 
voters to aid the Republican partv. 

This pledge is printed on the slips, but 
those distributed by Miss Boswell hava 
corollary in script which advocates more 
work and higher wages. 

The branches throughout the State are 
responsible for a like effort to interest 
women in the political issues, each Inca] 
organization will produce from out of itg 
members some woman able to assume the 
speakership in her particular locality, 
The Republican committee has given the 
entire charge of that branch of the work 
into the hands of Mrs. Foster and her 
assistant, Miss Boswell, accepting any 
plans they make without restriction, 
‘From some districts the special request 
for women speakers in preference to men 
comes in,” says Secretary Kenyon, “one 
committeeman stating that his consti. 
tuents preferred Mrs. Foster to any man.” 


~~? 


REFORMATORIES FOR GIRLS. 


The Chicago Central W. C. T. U. 
is engaged in a laudable work, and 
that is the compilation of a directory 
of State reformatories for girls. The 
Union has not been able to furnish 
homes for all the girls whom it has 
persuaded to reform, and consequently 
has hit upon the splendid plan of pro- 
viding for such girls until a corre- 
spondence can be effected with the author- 
ities of the reformatory in the State 
which they claim as their home. and re- 
turning to that institution for protection 
and reformation. So far, they hive le irned, 
by private means, of institutions of this 
character in only twenty-six States, 
There are doubtless many other similar 
institutions in the United States, and 
it is very important that before this 
directory is completed a full list be fur- 
nished. These are the states as yet 
unreported: Arizona, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Connecticut, 
South Dakota, Florida, Idaho, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Will not 
the white ribboners living in these States 
and Territories take pains to learn the 
location, and report at once to Mrs. Isabel 
W. Lake, Room 1116, The Temple, Chi- 
cago, the address of any such home, either 
under State protection or of a private 
character? The Chicago Union is about 
to inaugurate legislative action, whereby 
erring girls may be compelled to mend 
their ways, or at least may be returned 
to their homes if they persist in their im- 
moral life, and thus relieve the congested 
centres of our great cities of the awful 
tide of vice which flows in from all direc- 
tions, particularly from the country.— 
Union Signal. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER. By Samuel T. Pickard, in 
two volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. Price, 
$4. 


The typical poet of New England, for- 
tunate in his life. has been no less so in 
his biographer. Never keeping a journal, 
careless about dates, living in a quiet 
seclusion singularly devoid of external 
incident, it would have seemed impossible 
to compile a vivid, full and minute account 
of his ancestors, parents, family and 
career. Yet this Mr. Pickard has done 
with loving and painstaking fidelity. By 
judicious extracts from the poet’s owa 
letters, illustrating nearly every year of 
his life, Mr. Pickard has allowed him 
very largely to speak for himself, elucidat- 
ing these extempore expressions by an 
admirable thread of narrative. Mr. Whit- 
tier’s cousin, Gertrude Whittier Cartland, 
has given valuable aid. 

The power of the anti-slavery movement 
in lifting the motives and ennobling the 
character was strikingly exhibited in the 
life of Whittier. Reared in the pure at- 
mosphere of quakerism, vivified by bra- 
cing contact with puritaniem. the aspiring 
young poet from 1820 to 1828 was drawn 
into p>litical life, and became until 1832 
an ardent Whig, an ally of Caleb Cusn- 
ing. and an admirer of Henry Clay. He 
served in the Legislature and narrowly 
missed a nomination for Congress. The 
moral magnetism of Garrison made Whit- 
tier an ardent abolitionist, but his con- 
structive genius kept him always in prac- 
tical work for anti-slavery legislation. He 
held the leaders of both parties in Massa- 
cbusetts to support of John Quincy Adams 
and the right of petition, to personal 
liberty bills and to jury trial for fugitive 
slaves. Asthe breech widened, he becime 
first a member of Liberty party, then of 
Free soil party a: d finally of the Republi- 
can party. MHis stirring lyrics made 
him an apostle of Freedom. Ags corre- 
sponding editor with Dr. Gamaliel Bailey 
of the National Era he helped to shape 
the movement which nominated Fremont 
in 1856 and elected Lincoln in 1860. All 
through the war his stirring poems w»re, 
as Lincoln said, *‘ju-t the songs he wanted 
his soldiers to hear.” At the close of the 
war he took a lively interest in the terms 
of reconstruction, insisting that the pria- 
ciple must be put beyond question that 
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the nation “thas a direct claim upon the | 
allegiance of every citizen from which no 
State can absolve him; that the system of 
slavery mu-~t be abolished by paramvuunt 
and irreversidle law, and that the systems 
of the States must be truly republican.” 
The war ended, he announced his aao- 
qualified approval of the woman suffrage 
movement. He wrote to Mrs. Apphia 
Howard in 1868, *\I am more than ready 
to welcome women to the same rights I 
enjoy.” All through the twenty-two quiet 

ears that followed, he annually attached 
bis 1ame to the woman suffrage petitions 
and memorials addressed to the Legisla- 
ture by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. He wrote the foliowing in 
scription for a marble bust of Hon. 
Sumucl E. Sewall, modelled by Anne Whit- 
ney, apd placed in the Cary Library, 
Lexington, Mas:., May, 1884. 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 


Like that ancestral judge that bore his name, 
Faitofui to Freedom and to Truth, he gave, 
When all the air was hot with wrath and blame, 
His youth and manhood to the fettered slave. 


And never Woman in ber suffering saw 

A helper tender, wise and brave as he; 
Lifting h-r burden of unrighteous law, 

He shamed the boast of ancient chivalry. 


Noiseless as light that melts the darkness is, 
He wrought as duty Jed and honor bid, 
No trump ‘t heralds victories like his — 
The uoselfish worker in his work is hid. 


Like Longfellow and Lowell, Whittier’s 
later years produced the mellowed and 
ripened fruit of his genius, and were 
passed in the enjoyment of family life 
and in literary labors. 


RaGs AND VELVET Gowns. By A. G. 
Piympton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1894. Price, 50 cents. 


This touching little story is a better 
teavher of the gospel of mutual considera- 
tion and kind feeling between employer 
and employed than any argument or ser- 
mon. ‘I'wo children are described; one 
the petted darling of the wealthy mill- 
owner, the other the crippled child of a 
labor agitator and stirrer up of strife. 
The poor, fragile boy is captivated by the 
little girl's beauty, and rejoices in the 
thought that he is working to help keep 
her in comfort and enjoyment, while the 
little girl becomes aware of the poverty, 
cold, and hunger of the underpaid opera- 
tives, and intercedes with her father to 
raise their wages, in spite of hard times 
and lack of profits. It is a tale full of 
pathos and aspiration, which cannot fail 
to promote kindlier social relations. 

H. B. B. 


A FLoripa SKETCH-BOOK. By Brad- 
ford Torrey. Boston and New York: 
1894. Price, $1 25. 


Close observation of scenery, and graphic 
description of the birds of Florida, their 
habits and ways, show Mr. Torrey as 
much at home there as in Massachusetts. 
We doubt if there be a man living in that 
State who can read this book without 
finding in it many things which he had 
never known or seen during a life-time 
residence there. In the pine woods, beside 
the marshes, on the beaches, along the 
rivers, at the sugar mills, on the cotton 
plantations, amid the sands of the Eastern 
peninsula, and on the red clay soil and 
grassy slopes of the rolling Western 
plateau, this lover of nature quietly 
watches the life going on around him, 
and describes it with a minute fidelity 
that reminds us of Thoreau. To north 
ern visitors in Florida this book would 
be an invaluable companion, and would 
enable them to recognize a hundred in- 
teresting objects, otherwise unrecogniz- 
able. We say to every Florida tourist— 
carry a copy of this book with you, and 
thus make yourself familiar with a new 
and different region from your own. No 
more agreeable and instructive companion 
could be desired. H. B. B. 


TIMOTHY QUEST. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, with illustrations by Oliver Herford. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. Price, $1.50. 


This is ‘‘a story for every body, old or 
young, who cares to read it.” Timothy 
Jessup and Lady Gay are attractive char- 
acters that enlist the readers’ attention ,the 
dog Rags is an animal of sterling quali- 
ties, and Samantha and David give a touch 
of romance in the concluding paragraph. 
It is printed in the beautiful, tasteful, 
artistic style which makes it a pleasure to 
read the publications of these eminent 


publishers. H. B. B. 
VOYAGE OF THE LIBERTADE. By Capt. 
Joshua Slocum. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. 1894. Price, $1. 

This is a description of an adventurous 
voyage from New York to Montevideo, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres and Rio. 
After many adventures of mutiny, sick- 
ness and shipwreck, the indomitable cap- 
tain builds a small vessel, christens it 
The Libertade, and sails for home, which 
is sately reached after many adventures. 
There is a vast amount of information, 
geographical, nautical, commercial and 
political in this striking narrative. It is 
finely illustrated. H. B. B. 


> 


PIE. 


At the World’s Food Fair, the home de- 
partment, as usual, attracted a very full 
attendance. In a demonstration lecture 
Mrs. Lincoln said: ‘lam going to show 
you how to make pies, when you must 
have them; but you must not have them 
very often. I am a New England wo- 
man and belong to the ‘pie belt,’ but do 
not believe in pie for breakfast, dinner 
and supper. But there is a necessity for 
pies at Thanksgiving, and although it is 
a little early to consider that, I will show 
how to make puff paste; also the kind for 
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every-day pies, so to speak. She urged 
free use of ice to keep materials cool, and 
exhibited satisfactory skill in the manipu- 
lation of them, giving many comical illus- 
trations of the wrong way to empha- 
size her instructions as to the proper way. 
In common pastry she used both lard and 
butter and advised making enough for one 
pie only at a time. 

Questions were freely asked, and these, 
as well as the packed hall, evinced en- 
thusiastic interest in these lectures. 
She created quite a laugh by her imita- 
tion of how our grandmothers lifted the 
pie and trimmed the superfluous crust. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, in her recent 
address at Cincinnati, quoted with ap- 
proval the Sunday-school scholar who 
said that Eve was made out of Adam’s 
‘tbackbone.”” No wonder Miss Willard 
believes in women in politics.—The Out- 
look. 


Mrs. Mary J. Aldrich, of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., will remove to Missouri, in order to 
engage in temperance work in that State, 
where she has received an excellent offer 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Mrs. Aldrich was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Union in Iowa. 

A correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler says: ‘It can be stated on excel- 
lent authority that Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land is earnestly in favor of conferring 
the suffrage upon women, and has re- 
frained so far from giving utterance to 
her views owing solely to the official 
position of her husband.” 

The Union- Signal says with reference to 
Cardinal Gibbon’s sermon against woman 
suffrage: ‘*‘We are struck with the sim- 
ilarity between this utterance of a Roman 
Catholic prelate and the well-known ut- 
terance of a bishop of the Methodist 
church. The ideal of both is woman ona 
pedestal, rocking the cradle and ruling 
the world! We wonder how many Ameri- 
can men are ready to indorse the state- 
ment that this nation is under ‘petticoat 
government!’” 

The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., 
has invited each of the woman’s clubs, 
reading circles etc., in New Jersey, to 
send twol:. es to a meeting to be 
held in Union Hall, Orange, on Nov. 16, 
at 10 A. M., to form a State Federation. 
The delegates will be entertained at din- 
ner, and an afternoon session will be held. 
The members of all clubs are also privi- 
leged to attend the meeting. Mrs. Liewel- 
lyn H. Johnson is president of the Orange 
club, and Miss Carrie L. Boylan, East 
Orange, is corresponding secretary. 


Mrs. Adaline Swain, of Odin, and Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago, 
attended the Illinois State W. C. T. U. 
Convention as fraternal delegates from the 
State Equal Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Swain spoke briefly. Mrs. McCulloch 
assured the Convention that the outlook 
for equal suffrage was never better, and 
urged the women to vote for State Uni- 
versity trustees. Mrs. McCulloch was 
afterwards invited to the platform to 
answer questions relating to the voting 
by women at the coming elections, and for 
fifteen minutes answered many questions 
besides giving valuable suggestions. 


It is claimed, you know, that women 
are such emotional creatures, it will not 
do to entrust them with the ballot. Have 
you ever noticed how calm and thought- 
ful and deliberate a crowd of men were 
at an election celebration? Have you ob- 
served what strength of intellect, what 
capacity for government they showed as 
they cavorted round the burning pile and 
added all the head covering they pos- 
sessed to the combustible material? Prob- 
ably you have been there yourself, and 
may be this argument may have occurred 
to you, that man alone should be en- 
trusted with the ballot, he is so much 
more calm and unemotional than women. 
—Kansas Breeze. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Board of Re- 
view decided that the name of Miss Kate 
Kane could not be printed as a candidate 
for Probate Judge. The petition on which 
Miss Kane made her application was 
signed by 3,175 voters of the Republican, 
Democratic, People’s and Socialistic par- 
ties, and she,has been a practising attorney 
for years. The decision was broadly that 
the sex of the nominee disqualified her. 
Judge Scales said, in reference to the 
action of the board, that women were not 
yet entitled to vote for county officers, 
and that a woman was not qualified to 
hold the position of Probate Judge. 


Dr. Charles Eastman and his wife 
(Elaine Goodale) are living in St. Paul, 
Minn., which has been their home for 
eighteen months. ‘Soon after taking up 
their residence in that city,” says the 
Chicago Herald, Dr. Eastman was re- 
quested to prepare articles for St. Nich- 
olas, Youth's Companion, and other pub- 
lications, which he promptly did, finding 
his literary work pleasant as well as 
profitable. Soon after his arrival in St. 








Paul, Dr. Eastman was appointed secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, at a salary of 
$1,200 a year. This position he still holds. 
He also devotes such leisure time as the 
duties of his practice afford him to lec- 
ture to and to visit among his people, the 
Sioux Indians. The Eastmans find their 
home life in St. Paul delightful. Dr. 
Eastman’s practice has increased steadily. 
He is a hard student, a devoted husband, 
a proud father, and a worthy citizen.” 


Mrs. Eunice Ross Davis, an abolitionist, 
and surviving member of the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Anti-Slavery Board, ob- 
served her ninety-fourth birthday anniver- 
sary last week, at her home on Washing- 
ton street, about a mile from Dedham 
Centre. Many relatives and friends called 
during the evening, and an impromptu 
concert of vocal ani instrumental music 
was arranged and given for her amuse- 
ment. Mrs. Davis is as bright and 
sprightly as a woman of fifty years. Her 
sense of hearing is still acute, and, indeed, 
the only sense that has failed her in a 
marked degree is that of sight, though 
she can see to read large print. She is an 
agreeable and well-informed conversation- 
alist, and talks interestingly of the dark 
days when she, a Northern colored wom- 
an, was striving for freedom of her race 
in the South and doing her part in aiding 
runaways to escape by the ‘underground 
railway” to Canada. 





KEEP your blood pure and healthy and 
you will not have rheumatism, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives the blood vitality and 
richness. 





is the most 
RIDGr’s Foon highly con- 
centrated nourishment known 
to hygienic science, ligestible 
by weak stomachs, “yosirich & Co. 


Palmer, [lass. 





yY O Manuscript STANDS a good 
u r chance with us. Enclose two 
tamps. CRESCENT LIVERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich, 

















General or local 
Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
& week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes alithe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Vashes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers, nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
‘No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularsfree. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 





There are 


FIVE SECRETS 


which every woman wants to and should 
know. For sealed particulars send two stamps. 
A. B. MERRILL, Kverett, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 

A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 

The faaty sopeee ear of this family school for boys 
and giris ins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesday’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass, 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmork, PENN, 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary. degrees. Healtb 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particu 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, ture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 














New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL @ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

lam now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is TO BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMIL®ON WILLCOX. 
54 William S8t., New York. 





The Woman's Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. yy Shaw. 


“Tt is able, gat and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what fs far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.—Martetta 
Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has lon 
upon the great and widening worl 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its ~ hag is pure and Its spirit exalted.” 

Frances E. Willard. 


been my outlook 
of woman’s work, 


“Tt is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are Gotag.whes they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bujit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. | 


“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
uestion, the WomAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 
t is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 





suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.” Bre. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


—— 
' 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the WomAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s JouRNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - * BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ‘ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
Trion and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRancu,-8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.00,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M, 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For CONCORD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
=Loca] time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Cousoweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, ~~ gy ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass'r Agent 


OPIUM ee? 3s: mente Cured in lv 
o ays. No pay cn: 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.onio 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 
The Story of a Cvuuntry Week at Falcon’s 

Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. Llius- 

trated. 75 cents. 

Clothed in the simplest of language. “Litt! 
Faith’ is fll: d with a series of ~ ae ay FO 
life, +o vividly and atiractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Lor Fau tleroy, they bold b th the atten- 
tion and the sympathy of adul: ana youthful »eaders 
alike, refreshing to the firmer ft) tie wholesom 
simplicity or style, and, »y cl ver suggertion 
something sheaa, holding the interes! of the little 
ones. [Wouman’s Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable 
Or, Beautizs oF MytHoLocy. By TxHomas 
BuLFincu. Small 8vo. Upwards of one 
huodred pages added to the 1894 edition. 

Price, cloth, $2.50. 

Notwithstanding the jinnumerable works which 
have appeared covering the same ground. “The Age 
of Fable” has helu permanent pla e in cur schoo 
and librar es as the best obtainable b.ok on the 
subject. The vuluine makes 568 lars e and handsome! 
printed pages, and contain. in addition to the te 
proper. & sketch of the history of Greek sculpture, an 
ph INE the cites and places where tne 

tC) u 
Ty strations may be found. | Bost 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE AND THE Gray—on LAND 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CiviL WAR ON THE BoRDER 
By O.tver Optic. _llustrated. Price, $1.50 


In speaking of the first series of “The blue and th 
Gray the “New York Worlt” says: “Oliver O tle 
is one of the very few who can write stories o! the Cast 
War witbout partisan feeliog. He has given the 
young peopie stories stimulating their pa riotism 
without trying to bias their political judgment,” 


Library Catalogue 
A Biank Book for Keeping Record of the Booka» 
aes a a pa me in Private Libraries» 
etc., with print eadings and indexed- 
Cloth $1.50. . 
Owners of librari 1 
what they long have Te te ae Rem | joes 
venient size, ruled, with printed headings giving 
columns for title, shelf or mark, author, size. date, 
number of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the 


library. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Oxiver Optic 

Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
++ in Africa. Lllustrated. Cloth, 

The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
5 Fe HARRINGTON KeENE. Illustrated. 

The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Everett T. ToMLInson. Illustrated $1.50. 

A Modern Magdalene. By Virva Woops, 
author of ‘‘The Amazons.”’ Cloth, $1.25. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. Dotpear, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00. 

The Special Kinesiology of K ducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Possz, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 


Sold aul booksellers, and 
of eu sellers, and sent by mati on recetp 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 
Littell’s Living Age, 


*«Littell’s Living Age * * ® is in its 202d Volume, 
and only improves as its years 
increase. With rare skill and 
discrimination it culls from 
the foreign periodica!s the best 
they offer in prose and poetry, 
and serves up week by week a 
literary repast suited to the 
widest variety of tastes. Its 
fiction is always first-class, 
but it particularly excels in 
finding and presenting inter- 
{ esting and instructive essays 
on hbistoricai, biographical and scientific sub- 
jects... — New York Christian Intelligencer, 
August 22, 1894. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
It gives 52 numbers of sixty-four pp. each,or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter year! 
teoeekt Four Large Volumes filled with thoripest 
ou o! 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presentiag a mass of matter Unequalled in 
reeecey and Quantity by any other periodical. 
lt presents in convenient form a compil-tion of the 
world’s choicest literature. Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Compiete- 
ness, and with a freshness, owing to ite frequent 
iesue, attempted by no other publication. 


OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW subscriber NOW remitting 
$8.00 for the year 1895, will be sent, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
of The Living Age, forming 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, 
(October, November, December,) 
AND 
A Year's Subscription to any 
one of the following publications: 
The Cosmopolitan, 
Sunday School Times, 
Spriestere (Weekly) Republican, 
N.Y. (Weekly) Mail & Express, 
Boston (Weekly) Transcript, 
N. Y. (Weekly) Post 
Domestic Monthly, 
Met lures Magazine, 
Midland Monthly, 
The tiude 
Godey’s Ma azine, 
American Teacber, 
Jennes Miller Magazine, 


Our Little Ones, « 
abybeod, ms 



































THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FREE. 


To a NEW subscriber to BOTH publica- 
tions, NOW remitting $8.00, naming this 
paper, will be sent, if desired, postage paid, 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
for one year, and 
THE LIVING AGE 


from October 1, 1894, to December 31, 1895. 





Tux Lrvine AGez is published weekly, at $8.00 
a year, free of charge. 

Rates for clubbing Tus Livine Aco with 
other periodicals sent on application. Sample 
copies 15c. each. 

LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WILL YOU HELP? 


The managers of the Fair for the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
which is to be held in Horticultural Hall 
in December, beg leave to present their 
appeal for aid toevery friend of the cause. 
We pledge our own exertions, and desire 
to ask the same at the hands of others. 

All who are disposed to codperate with 
us are requested to communicate with the 
committee at the headquarters (WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Parlors), No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Assy E. Davis, 

Chairman of Committee. 


i2>> 
or 





REGISTRATION FACTS, 


Under the new law, women of Boston 
can register from Nov. 7th to 21st inclu- 
sive. 

All women who have not changed their 
name or residence, whose names were on 
the voting list in 1893, are entitled to vote 
without registration, as the law requires 
that the names of voters of this class shall 
be carried over. Women voters of 1893 
should see that their names are on the list. 
Women who were not registered last year, 
or voting for the first time, or who have 
changed name or residence since 1893, 
must register in person either at 12 Beacon 
Street, between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5 P. M., or in the sub-registration places 
from 6 P. M. to 10 P. M., from Nov. 10 to 
Nov. 21 inclusive. 


DECORATIONS FOR SUFFRAGE FAIR, 





Once more let me remind our friends 
who live in the country that the Fair 
Committee are hoping for contributions 
of evergreens and other things to help in 
decorating the hall for the Suffrage Fair, 
Dec. 3. ‘The janitor at Horticultural Hall 
says that our decorations must be sent 
there to his care, on Saturday, Dec. 1, in 
order to be in time. 

One lady has promised fifty or sixty 
yards of garlands. This is most welcome 
news, and we hope others will follow her 
example. Hundreds of yards will be 
needed to give a good effect. They should 
be made on strong cord and be well 
covered. Laurel garlands and boughs of 
laurel, pine, hemlock, etc., will also be 
most welcome, and we shall be glad of 
branches of bright berries, rosehips, etc., 
to add brightness and color. We ought 
to know very soon how much we may ex- 
pect from our friends, as we must give a 
special order beforehand at the market 
for all we are obliged to buy. Therefore 
we ask all who intend to help us in this 
way to send me a postal as soon as possi- 
dle, stating the nature and amount of their 
contribution. My address is Miss M. W. 
Allen, 5 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

It is usually cheaper to send goods ina 
barrel than in a box, and I recommend 
sending from short distances by express 
(the American Express is usually cheap- 
est), rather than by freight. It often 
costs less in the end, because freight 
packages must be sent for, and the time of 
their arrival is not to be depended upon. 
Every thing intended for decoration must 
be at the hall very early on Monday morn- 
ing, Dec. 3, and should be addressed 
**Woman Suffrage Fair, Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.” 
On another part of the card should be 
written ‘‘Boughs,”’ ‘‘Garlands,” or what- 
ever the contents may be. Small pack- 
ages, especially if sent from a distance so 
that the time of their arrival is uncertain, 
may be sent to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, and the 
nature of the contents marked as before 
directed. 

I have some hope that we may have 
sympathetic friends in California or the 
South who, perhaps, will send us by mail 
packages of the pretty red-pepper berries 
or drooping moss to mingle with our dark 
Northern pines. We are very desirous 
to have a flower table, but fear the cost 
and risk of supplying a whole table with 
cut flowers alone. We think, however, 
that we might combine with them Christ- 
mas wreaths, potted plants, bulbs, seeds, 
etc., if we have enough of these things 
promised to make it worth while. I would 
suggest tying up seeds in fringed squares 
of tissue paper of the color of the blos- 
soms, pink for sweet peas, orange and 
scarlet for nasturtiums, etc. Will all 
who have anything of this sort, however 





small, to contribute, help us to decide 
whether or not to provide a separate place 
for them by sending me word as soon as 
possible? 

One important contribution to such a 
table is already promised. in the shape of 
over eighty dozen of the pretty galax 
leaves, which keep fresh in water all 
winter. I have seen in our florists’ stores, 
at Christmas, beautiful large pine tassels 
which I was told came from Alabama. It 
is possible that they are not tassels, but 
some small variety of pine which we of 
the North do not know. At any rate, if 
any of our Southern sisters know what I 
mean, and feel inclined to send us some, 
they will find a ready sale and we shall be 
most grateful. 

This is a time when many persons are 
beginning to take an interest in woman 
suffrage who have never thought of it 
before. Let us do all we can to encourage 
such persons to join us by presenting an 
attractive aspect of it at our Fair. 

Mary WARE ALLEN. 

Cambridge, Nov. 17, 1894. 





—— 
VICTORY DEFERRED IN KANSAS. 


The Amendment is probably defeated in 
Kansas. The official returns will give the 
exact figures ina few days. The Topeka 
Capital says: ‘ 

WOMEN TABULATING THE RETURNS. 


Mrs. 8S. A. Thurston, of the Suffrage 
Campaign Committee, said this afternoon 
that she had absolutely no hopes for the 
Amendment. 

She had received complete returns from 
but a few counties, but the returns already 
in are from thickly populated districts 
which give heavy majorities against, so 
that there is no chance of the western 
counties, although they may give majori- 
ties for the Amendment, overcoming the 
td majorities against the eastern coun- 
ties. 

Among the counties giving majorities 
for the Amendment according to Mrs. 
Thurston’s figures are Cowley 500, Pratt 
300, Ness 124, and Rooks 200. Montgom- 
ery County gave a majority of 200 against, 
and Riley gave 267 against. 

Chairman Breidenthal’s figures on the 
Amendment have been turned over to 
Mrs. Alonzo Wardall and Mrs. I. W. Pack, 
who are tabulating them. 

The returns already tabulated from 576 
precincts make the following showing: 


Republican—for .......+++eee08% 11,099 





Republican —against.........+.4. 17,387 
Majority against...........6. 6,188 
Popalist—for fo ccc ccccsecce -~ 15,190 
Populist—against .......650-2206. 11,413 
Masesy BF cc ccc vececese 3,777 
Demeeee—GOF 6 cc ccc ces esees 670 
Democrat — against ........-++46-. 3,773 
Majority against .......26556. 8,103 
Prohibition—fof ....sccccccece 918 
Prohibition —against..... Keates 148 
Masettty ME cc cece cccceecs 770 


This gives in the 576 precincts a major- 
ity against the Amendment of 4,744. 

Chief Justice Horton writes us, Nov. 10. 

“The vote is close, and the returns are 
not allin yet. The final count will be all 
received in a few days.” 

The Topeka Mail says: 

The equal suffrage managers are disap- 
pointed but not discouraged. ‘They did 
not look for a big majority, but they 
thought the Amendment would pull 
through. It will be impossible to get the 
complete vote for several days, but the 
returns so far received at suffrage head- 
quarters show that the proposition is de- 
feated. Not more than a dozen counties 
gave a majority in favor of it. Topeka 
gives just an even thousand against it, and 
the vote in the country was about equally 
divided. 

Mrs. Thurston, who has been in charge 
of the campaign, said yesterday: ‘From 
the figures I have received, though by no 
means complete, I should judge that the 
percentage of Republican and Populist 
votes for the Amendment was about equal. 
Several mistakes were made, which if 
avoided, might have made a different re- 
sult, but it is too late now to rectify them 
and it is no use grieving about them. We 
will try it again some time, and with the 
experience of this campaign we ought to 
be able to win.” 

The suffrage managers say they are 
already preparing for another battle, and 
that they intend to keep up the fight until 
Kansas gives women the right to vote. 
They have not yet determined whether 
they will ask the next Legislature to sub- 
mit the question again, but if it is not 
done this winter the fight will be started 
anew at the session following next Jan- 
uary. 

WHY IT WAS DEFEATED. 

In an interview with a Mail reporter ex- 

Governor Osborn said of the Amendment: 


“The count shows all over the State 
the party that did endorse it did not 
heartily support it. In many counties 
where there was a Republican majority, 
the Amendment carried as strongly as in 
counties where there was a Populist 
majority.’’ 

J. Willis Gleed, the popular young ad- 
vocate of the movement, gives this as his 
reason for the defeat of the Amendment: 


**T do not think that the Suffrage Amend- 
ment could have carried this year any- 
way. The people were opposed to any 
innovation, and were imbued with a spirit 
of conservatism. They were thinking of 
the = old prosperous times in the 
eighties under Republican auspices and 
they were determined to snow under any 





Woman Suffrage Fair. 





A Fair to Raise Funds for the 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1894, 


and it is earnestly hoped that the friends of the cause, not only in Boston and vicinity, but in other 


parts of the State, will do their utmost to ensure its success. 


The following Woman Suffrage 


Leagues will have tables under the direction of the ladies named: 


BOSTON—Miss Susie Whiting, Interrogation Table; 
lings, Miss Mary W. Allen, Cap and Bag Table; 
CITY POINT—Mrs. G. H. Watson, Aprons; 
HYDE PARK—Mrs. M. D. Humphrey, Dolls; 
NEWTON--Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
ROX BURY—Mrs. Josephine Currier, Cake and Candy; SOMERVILLE— 
WALTHAM—Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Fancy and Domestic. 


Miscellaneous ; 
Moreland, Jellies and Preserves; 
—Mrs. M: L. Cobb, Children’s Table; 
Miseellaneous ; 
Mrs. W. R. Freethy, Country Store; 


CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Bil- 
CHARLESTOWN —Mrs. 8S. A. Bryant, 
EVERETT—Mrs. Sarah Pitman 
NATICK 


The Hartford (Conn.) Equal Rights Club will also have a table, and the following Leagues and 
towns, while not having tables of their own, will contribute goods to other tables, or cash tothe treasury 
of the State Association: Ayer, Belmont, Chelsea, Concord, Dorchester, East Boston, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Lexington, Malden, Melrose, Needham, Northbridge, Warren, Wellesley 


Hills, Winchester, Worcester. 


There will be a Lunch Counter, with tea and coffee, sandwiches, cold turkey and other meats, at 


reasonable prices. 


The Fair will open on MONDAY, DEC. 3, and will continue throughout the week. 





ADMISSION TEN CENTS. 
Season Tickets for the Week, FIFTY CENTS. 
For Sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St. 


Miss Sarah L. Adams has been empowered to solicit contributions, in Boston and vicinity to the 
Fair. Meetings of the Fair Committee will be held each Thursday afternoon during November at 
the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, to which place all contributions for the 


Fair may be sent. 


Mrs. Assy E. Davis, West Newton, 
Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Waltham, 
Miss ANNA WuitinaG, Newton, 

Miss R. F. Outtver, Boston, 


Donations of money should be addressed to Miss A. M. Lougee, Treasurer. 


Miss AMANDA M. Lovaesg, Boston, 

Miss Mary W. ALLEN, Cambridge, 

Miss Avice Stone BLACKWELL, Dorchester, 
Mr. Henry B. BLacKwELL, Dorchester. 


Committee of Arrangements. 








proposition that was a departure from 
those doctrines. I predicted before the 
vote was cast that suffrage would fail to 
carry this year.” 


ee 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The result of the vote upon the Suf- 
frage Amendment in this State causes us 
to look closely for the causes. 

I think the principal cause was the 
general and increasing hostility to our 
prohibitory liquor law, which does not 
prohibit. Had the question of woman 
suffrage not been complicated with pro- 
hibition, it would undoubtedly have been 
successful. 

Other factors of course aided the anti- 
probibitionists. Many Republicans voted 
against suffrage solely because it was en- 
dorsed by the People’s party, and many 
votes friendly to it were traded for votes 
for the successful State ticket. A whole- 
sale trade of this kind is charged against 
the Republican State Committtee, as it 
received the support of much of the anti- 
prohibition element. This may or may 
not be true, but certainly that committee 
did not favor the amendment. 

While the Populist vote was less gen- 
erally favorable than was expected, yet 
the percentage of its total vote given the 
measure was very much larger than that 
of any other party except the Prohibi- 
tionists, who were but two per cent of 
the total vote. PIONEER. 

Topeka, Kansas, Nov. 12, 1894. 


THE WOMEN’S ELECTRIC PARADE. 


Mary Holland, in the Denver Times- 
Sun, gives an amusing description of this 
novel political parade. She says: 

“It was a woman’s campaign and it 
closed with a woman’s torchlight proces- 
sion. Of course the procession was not 
an old-fashioned kerosene lamp-on-a-stick 
walk around. It was a fin-de-siecle parade, 
with all the modern improvements. 

“The East Capitol Hill Woman’s Re- 
publican League, which has been fore- 
most in political activity, decided to close 
its splendid work by a unique exhibition. 
Five tramway open cars were chartered 
and gorgeously decorated. The pillars 
supporting the roof were wound with the 
national colors, and flags by the dozen 
were fastened upon every available space. 
A tremendous transparency bearing the 
name of the league surmounted the first 
car. Red, white and blue electric lights 
were strung at short intervals around 
each car, and extended up the trolley 
poles to the wire overhead. When the 
cars were drawn up before the Brown 
Palace Hotel, where the six hundred 
members of the League were waiting, the 
effect was beautiful. The crowd that 
looked on cheered and cheered. Upon 
one of the cars a tremendous eagle was 
perched beside a beautiful cross of elec- 
tric lights, and this emblem was greeted 
with many a hurrah. Six hundred women! 
For a few moments there was a little con- 
fusion while the six hundred women took 
their seats. Not a manexcept those who 
ran the cars was permitted to take partin 
the demonstration. But even though all 
the husbands were compelled to stay at 
home, it was discovered that five cars 








were not sufficient for the club, and two 
more were added. It was nearly eight 
o’clock when the procession really started, 
but after it did move its progress was 
triumphant. From the first car a brass 
band blew patriotic notes through several 
sizes of horns, and on the last car the 
Silver State Drum corps beat soul-stirring 
marches. The procession went out 19th 
Avenue to 22d and Humboldt, and down 
22d to Curtis. It had not gone a block 
before the real interest began. The side- 
walks were lined with people, who said, 
‘Hurrah for MelIntire!’ ‘Hurrah!’ an- 
swered the ladies, waving their best 
pocket handkerchiefs. ‘Yankee Doodle 
went to town,’ remarked the band in the 
front car. ‘T-rum! T-rum!’ observed 
the drum corps, beating away industri- 
ously. 

‘It wasn’t any wonder that whole fam- 
ilies rushed out of doors at the risk of 
taking cold in their heads, to shout for 
McIntire. A woman just clearing her 
supper table seized the tablecloth and 
shook it, crying, ‘McIntire is all right!’ 
At the corner of 22d and Clarkson there 
was great enthusiasm. 

‘**Boys put off fire-crackers and unfurled 
flags. Girls shook their aprons and called 


‘Hurrah!’ An aged woman took off her 
shawl, and waving it, cheered right 
lustily. 


‘*The great crowds! As the cars rolled 
along, the occupants took care to answer 
every greeting. From upper windows 
women waved towels as they held their 
night-gowned children to the windows. 
Men took off their hats, and describing 
circles above their heads, shouted, ‘Mc- 
Intire’s our choice.’ 

‘*But it would not be fair to give the 
impression that there were no places 
where the parade was not greeted with 
responsive enthusiasm. When it passed 
the hose houses, there was a silence, 
broken only now and then by a fireman of 
impulsive tendencies, who could not help 
hurrahing a little in a general way. 
Wherever a policeman was passed, he 
might have been mistaken for a tobacco 
sign; but the League smiled impartially 
upon firemen and policemen, while its 
members told every one to vote the eagle 
ticket straight. Now and then small 
groups looked on most undemonstratively, 
and every one, from the band to the drum 
corps, remarked, ‘There are some Pops!’ 
The merriment and good nature of the 
procession were so contagious that almost 
every man and woman who saw it had to 
cheer, if only for Waite. ‘What’s the 
matter with Waite?’ a man would inquire 
about once in every twenty blocks. ‘Mc- 
Intire’s the man’ the League would affirm 
in tones so loud and decided that no one 
would have believed the ladies had not 
really shouted since they went to school. 

‘“*At one place a whole prayer-meeting 
adjourned, leaving only two or three 
inside to sing ‘Hold the Fort.’ ‘Hurrah 
for McIntire!’ shouted the prayer-meet- 
ing. “Rah! ’Rah!’ replied the club. On 
some corners the procession was met by 
women who had organized an impromptu 
drum corps with tin pans and iron spoons. 

‘*For three hours the parade went up one 
street and down another, out to the Union 
Pacific car shops, all through West Den- 
ver and around the loop on Capitol Hill. 


—$<—<—>.= 

There never was a more novel or more 
satisfactory political procession, or 
that met with more sociability and enthy. 
siasm along the line of march. After jt 
was all over, the cars returned to the 
Brown Palace Hotel, where at least fiye 
hundred husbands were waiting to escort 
the new voters to their homes.” 


A REPLY TO MRS. STANTON. 





Edstors Woman’s Journal: 


What Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says 
in regard to a law that would affect alike 
men and women, black and white, ete., 
has no reference to the point in my com. 
munication. That point was to rebut the 
idea that the time has come to call a halt 
upon “ignorant” woman suffrage. Were 
such a “halt” effected, it would deprive 
the ignorant woman, who pays her tax 
and yields allegiance in all respects to 
government, of her equal rights. 

Let me ask Mrs Stanton if imposing an 
educational test upon women, which she 
and others have advocated, would not be 
‘‘class legislation?’ The dangers (and 
they are not a few) which necessarily 
attend ignorant suffrage, sink into insig- 
nificance by comparison with the magni- 
tude of danger which would menace the 
Republic by the despotic rule of brain 
aristocracy—the rule of a privileged class. 

Low foreigners can be prevented from 
‘passing straight from the steerage to the 
polls” by legal enactments which would 
be no more incompatible with the general 
principles of universal suffrage than are 
the legal regulations, justly enforced, in 
regard to children, idiots, and other imbe- 
ciles. But a genuine Republic can not be 
maintained with the rights of any large 
class ignored, whether men or women. 

Benjamin Franklin said truly : ‘They 
who have no voice or vote in the election 
of representatives do not enjoy liberty.” 
The whole argument on suffrage limita- 
tion is neatly condensed in that epigram- 
matic expression of Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass, so replete with meaning : ‘‘I would 
not make illiteracy a bar to the ballot, but 
I would make the ballot a bar to illiter- 
acy.” ANNA GARDNER. 

Nantucket, Mass. 
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THE RESULTS IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, Nov. 6, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is election day in this free State, 
where woman may express her choice of 
rulers. I doubt not that you have corre- 
spondents from every part of the State, 
telling you how well the women are bear- 
ing their share of the political burdens. 
I can only give you the view of a visitor, 
who for a month has listened to the con- 
versation of these bright, free Colorado 
women. 

In clubs, at receptions, at luncheons 
and teas, and at the fireside, I notice 
every where the quickened interest, the 
sense of responsibility, and the enthusi- 
asm of these women. 

It matters not what the politics of 


heretofore, the women enlisted under the 
Republican banner for this year, because 
it is the party of law and order, as against 
the menace of Populist rule as adminis- 
tered by Governor Waite, which has 
already proven so disastrous to this 
people. 

I cannot remember one of the standard 
objections to equal suffrage which I have 
not seen disproven over and over. Not 
one lukewarm woman have I met; not 
one who regrets her enfranchisement, or 
dreads the loss of chivalry by men. In- 
deed, when some man proposed that 
dummies be placed in line at the en- 
trance to the polls, in order to give way 
to the ladies, so that they need not wait, 
it was the women who said no, that it 
would be unfair, and that if precedence 
was given to any one, it should be to 
working men and women to whom time 
means money. 

The thing which has pleased me most 
among the five hundred women whom I 
have heard talk, is the absence of parti- 
sanship and heat in their discussions. 
They do not agree on all the men and 
measures of the Republican ticket, but 
they really listen to each other, and 
think, instead of simply waiting to de- 
nounce the other side, as I have usually 
heard men do when talking politics. 
They are naturally much interested in 
the candidates for State Superintendent 
of Schools, as three of the tickets have 
chosen women for that place. I have 
heard much discussion on the fitness of 
these women, and have met Mrs. Peavey, 
the Republican candidate, many times. I 
am sure [ should vote for her if I could. 

This morning we went to the polls 
before eight o’clock, but were hailed as 
laggards, as my friends took their places 
in line behind over a hundred men and 
women, who were chatting pleasantly, as 
if on their way to church or theatre, and 
were patiently waiting their turns. Car- 
riages were rolling away with those who 
had already voted, and the name of each 





voter was checked off, in order that this 


their fathers, husbands, or sons have been. 
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5945 Summer Ht. 
Adjoining C.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Alaska Seal Jackets, 


With Extra Large French Sleeves 
and Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 in., 
33 in., 36 in. and 45 in. lengths. 





The above style having proven a great 
success, we are pleased to be enabled to 
offer to our patrons the same shape in 


PERSIAN 


At $125.00 and upwards. 


MINK [| CAPES 
Alaska Seal, Seal, Wool Seal, and 


F. F. Electric Seal Capes in 27 to 40 
in. lengths. 





Cloth Garments: Capes 


Dealing only in fine goods, manufactured 
especially for us, we are not affected by the 
great strike, and are enabled to offer the 
Choicest Garments, from the leading 
Parisian, Berlin, and New York 
makers. 

Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns to 


order. 
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‘ation 


59745 Zummer Ht, 
Adjoining C.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 
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afternoon all who have failed to vote may 
be found and brought to the polls. 

I was allowed to look into the door of 
the room where the eight booths for this 
precinct stood. All was clean, orderly, 
and quiet as a church; each voter gave 
name and address, and then passed alone 
into the booth assigned him. The ‘ballot 
box” was a large glass globe about two 
feet in diameter, into which all could see 
the folded ballots fall. 

I felt more disfranchised than ever, you 
may be sure, while I rejoiced with these 
more fortunate sisters, Wishing to see if 
this peace and order reigned elsewhere in 
the city, I walked down among the busi- 
ness streets and the Populists’ districts; 
all was as quiet as a Sunday in August, 
and the sunshine was warm enough to 
suggest that month. 

Even in the Italian quarters all was 
quiet. In one polling place we saw a 
negro among the judges (the best looking 
man in the room by the by), and a negro 
challenger. 
were very few women in that district, 
but fifteen had voted already. In another 
place we were told that thirty women 
had registered and twenty of them had 
voted before noon. 

Your correspondents must have told 
you of the extraordinary amount of work 
done by the women before this election. 
Of their leagues, their speeches, their 
receptions for candidates, and especially 
their clubs for political study and their 
patriotic sacrifice of time. I feel very 
proud of them, and hopeful for the cause 
of good government. 

Very cordially yours, 
HALIE R. HODDER. 


_——v 
POPULISTS NOT EMBITTERED. 


The Rocky Mountain News, the ablest 
and most influential Populist daily paper 
in Colorado or America, after the elec- 
tion, thus comments on 


THE WOMAN VOTE. 


The old, oft-repeated cry that women 
do not take an interest in politics and 
would not vote if they had an oppor- 
tunity to do so is forever exploded in Col- 
orado. Like the fair damsel in the Scotch 
song, they ‘‘could wake a winter’s night, 
for the sake 0’ somebody,” and what is 
more to the purpose, they could get up 
and get their breakfasts and be at the 
polls when they opened, and stay there 
until they had voted. In some of the 
more crowded precincts they were obliged 
to stand in line several hours, but they 
stood their ground, with no thought of 
going away until they had done their part 
to save the country. 

§ There were young women who looked 
as if they might well have been chal- 
lenged for cause, for no one could have 
suspected until election day that they had 
seen twenty-one years. There were old 
women whose white hair was a crown of 
glory, yet for the first time they were 
permitted to take part in an election, for 








The latter told us that there | 


the first time the crowning act of citizen- 

ship was theirs. It was noticeable, too, 
that old and young, black and white, men 
and women stood in the long lines very 
patiently, without crowding or rudeness 
or any tendency to give way to what is 
aptly called ‘‘a break of language.”” The 
new voters did not seem nervous or 
appalled at the trial before them. They 
managed to give their names clearly, and 
voted without instructions in nearly every 
case. Generally they were accompanied 
by husband or son or some of their male 
relatives, though now and then a group 
of women came together. 

It is believed, though this cannot yet 
be known with any certainty, that many 

| women scratched their tickets. This cer- 

| tainly speaks well for their intelligence if 
it is true, for no woman who stands for 

‘all of the best that is implied by that 

| word could vote the eagle ticket straight 
without a qualm. 

In some precincts the women polled 
over 60 per cent. of the entire vote, and 
everywhere at least half of the voters 
were women. Whether or not their pres- 

| ence had a quieting influence we cannot 
| say, but the election passed off very 
quietly. In many precincts the greater 
part of the vote was polled before noon, 
and in the afternoon the booths were 
almost deserted. Evidently the daily and 
almost hourly reiterated command to get 
out and vote early had its effect, and 
more than one woman who stood and 
shivered in the gray dawn wished that 
she had taken her time and gone to the 
polls in the pleasant afternoon, when 
a was no crowd and no necessity to 
wait. 

It is snpeataee at this time to analyze 
the vote, but the women have proved that 
if patriotism is shown by turning out and 
voting, they have an equal claim with 
their brothers to be considered patriots. 
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THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOV. 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

[ have been trying to secure the exact 
figures of the woman’s vote in Chicago, 
but have failed. Estimate places the 
registration at between 30,000 and 40,000, 
the vote was over 24,000. 

When we consider the uncertainty in 
the minds of some as to women’s right to 
vote, and the fact that the vote was only 
for trustees of the State University, 
where few are able to send their children, 
and then remember how few men attend 
the election of school trustees in country 
districts, although these directly affect 
the local schools, this is a voice demand- 
ing the ballot that must be heard. 

Another thing not to be overlooked is 
the character of the women who voted. 





registered, 7,930; in Ward 7, women, 88, 
men, 6,690; in Ward 17, women, 19, men, 
5,553; in Ward 18, women, 213, men, 
9,377. These wards contain our foreign 
and worst elements, the figures of women 
in all these wards running low. 

In contrast take the registration of 
wards containing our better clags of citi- 
zens: In Ward 34, women, 2,703, men, 
13,014; in Ward 33, women, 1,498, men, 
6,872 ; in Ward 32, women, 1,938, men, 11,- 
258; in Ward 30, women, 1,563, men, 
14,993. 
| Putin plain words, these figures show 
that our best women are ready in large 
numbers for the ballot, while the for- 
| eigners recently arrived, and the Ameri- 
can paupers and criminals are not. The 
ballot given the women will help swell 
the majorities of those whe believe in a 
clean government. Amy T. MACE. 
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IN MEMORY OF MARY LYON. 


PAINESVILLE, O. Nov 9, 1894. 
In Ohio there are two seminaries of 





| Mt. Holyoke lineage, ‘‘The Western,” at 


Oxford, opened in 1855, and recently made 
a college, and ‘*Lake Erie” at Painesville, 
opened in 1859, and the successor of 
Willoughby Seminary, closed by the burn- 
ing of the building in 1856. 

November 8 was the date of the opening 
of Mt. Holyoke College, and the day on 
which the memory of Mary Lyon is cele- 
brated there. 

In this celebration the linking of the 
present with the past was very delightful. 

Memorial Hall was dressed in autumnal 
colors, the decorations being of green oak 
leaves, flowers, and ripened grains. The 
programme opened with a harvest march, 
the one hundred members of the chorus 
singing and bearing oak leaves and corn. 

The harvest music over, Miss Evans, the 
principal, introduced Miss L. T. Guilford, 
who spoke upon the influences that cul- 
mininated in the educational work of Mary 
Lyon. Miss Guilford was a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke under Mary Lyon, and is 
the biographer of Miss Grant of the earlier 
Ipswich Seminary. Her address was in- 
terspersed with personal reminiscences 
and anecdotes which revealed many of 
the elements of character of Miss Lyon. 

Judge Lord Sterling, the only surviving 
member of the first board of trustees of 
Willoughby Seminary, now in his nine- 
tieth year, gave a paper upon the found- 
ing of that institution. 

Mrs. Mary Burton Shurtleff, of Oberlin, 
a representative of the first class grad- 
uated from Lake Erie Seminary, spoke 
about the teachers of that time, paying a 
special tribute to Miss Sessions, the first 





In Ward 1, women registered, 269, men. 
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principal, now Mrs. Woodworth, of Ber- 
lin, Conn. 

Miss McKee, president of ‘‘The West- 
ern,” brought greetings from that institu- 
tion. 

Representatives of neighboring colleges 
and schools were present. At the close 
of the exercises a reception was given by 
the trustees and faculty of the seminary, 
assisted by the Plainesville branch of the 
Alumne Association. The next number 
of The Seminary Record will contain a full 
account of the exercises. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. HELEN M. RAYMOND JARVIS. 

It seems fitting that one whose whole 
life was devoted to the cause for which 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL stands should 
have in its pages a few words of loving 
remembrance. Helen M. Raymond was 
born in Peterboro, N. Y., near the home 
of Gerrit Smith, and to these early in- 
fluences upon a heart born with the im- 
pulse to uplift humanity may, in part, be 
attributed her life-long devotion to the 
oppressed. Asa teacher, in her younger 
years, and as a wife and mother later on, 
she exhibited to an unusual degree the 
‘‘mother heart,’’ and her own sons and 
daughters could not crowd out entirely 
those who came within her influence and 
needed her ‘‘mothering”’ care. Possessed 
of more than ordinary brain power, which 
she never ceased to cultivate, she became 
an inspiration to many a younger woman 
who was striving not to become entirely 
absorbed in household duties to the exclu- 
sion of higher ones. Mrs. Jarvis was 
always a ready writer, and even after she 
had reached the three-score limit she pre- 
pared an able paper for a W. C. T. U. 
County Convention on the subject of equal 
suffrage. Her heart, her influence, and 
her pen were given for many years to the 
cause of the slave, and from that first 
agitation to those of equal suffrage and 
temperance. She was, until sickness 
forced her to resign all active work, a 
member of the local W. C. T. U. of Can- 
astota, and the superintendent of its de- 
partment of franchise. After her mar- 
riage with Dr. M. B. Jarvis, nearly fifty 
years ago, Canastota became her home. A 
home it was, to all who needed it, in the 
truest sense of the word, as many a 
travelling wayfarer going about with un- 
popular truths could testify. She was a 
living example to refute the fact so often 
stated that the woman who seeks a wider 
horizon must of necessity neglect her 
home. Hers was a home indeed. An aged 
husband, sons, and a daughter sit in 
sorrow, and a host of friends give loving 
testimony of the useful and earnest life 
that ended Oct. 16, after painful suffering. 
‘*She hath done what she could.” 

E.C.G. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nov. 21, 10 P. M., is the last hour of 
registration. Dec. 11 is election day. 
Polls open from 6 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

There will be three women in the next 





‘Colorado Legislature—Mrs. Clara Cress- 


ingham, Mrs. Frances Klock, and Mrs. 
Carrie Clyde Holly. 

Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is at Cleveland this week, at- 
attending a meeting of the general officers 
of the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the annual meeting of 
the National W. C. T. U. 

The Chelsea Woman’s Club devoted the 
afternoon to a debate on woman suffrage, 
between Rev. Dr. Bakeman, of the Chel- 
sea Baptist Church, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. About 300 ladies were pres- 
ent, and it was a very lively meeting. 

An Apron Sale, in aid of Talitha Cumi 
Home, (New England Moral Reform 
Society), will be held at the Brunswick, 
Thursday, Nov. 22, from 10 A. M. to 6 
P. M. Chocolate and sandwiches, ice- 
cream and cake, will be served to order. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association held a very spirited and suc- 
cessful twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
West Chester, Pa., Nov. 8 and 9. A fuller 
report will appear next week. A Chester 
County Association auxiliary to the State 
Association was organized. 

In Springfield, the capital of Illinois, 
over 600 women registered, and most of 
them exercised their right of franchise, 
including Mrs. Altgeld, the wife of the 
governor. The election of Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower, the woman’s candidate for trus- 
tee of the State University, is now an 
accomplished fact. 

On the Sunday following the recent 
meeting of the Woman’s Congress at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
by invitation of Dr. R. R. Sutherland, oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church. Mrs. E. D. Cheney addressed 
the Unitarian association, and Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell preached at the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

The St. John (N. B.) Globe, of Nov. 9, 
gives a ful) and friendly notice of the 
Women’s Council held Nov.8 in that city, 
and says, editorially: “St. John can add 
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another to the many things of which she 
is proud—the manner in which the women 
yesterday disposed of the business they 
had todo. The proceedings exhibited not 
merely their intellectual skill, but their 
determination to make their influence 
heard and felt in matters in which they 
have a common interest with men.” 

The New York Evangelist announces 
the result of the vote recently taken 
among the Presbyterian Sunday schools 
of the country to determine the ‘best 
one hundred books for a Sunday- 
schoo] library.” As might have been 
expected, works of fiction are most popu- 
lar. But the character of the fiction is 
notably high, both as regards literary 
merit and moraltone. Only fifteen of the 
one hundred volumes chosen were written 
by men. The authors of eighty-five per 
cent. of the books most in request for 
Presbyterian Sunday school libraries in 
this country are women. 

‘Reminiscences of our visiting nota- 
bles” by Emil Jay, in the Atlanta Journal 
of Nov. 10, makes kindly mention of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. F. Stewart Parker, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Adams, of 
Iowa, Mrs. Antionette L. Blackwell, Mrs. 
H. M. T. Wolcott, Drs. Mary Moody, 
Nellie M. Mark, Mrs. Hicks, etc. ‘Alto- 
gether, I like these advanced women— 
don’t you?” is the naive conclusion of the 
writer,who adds: ‘‘And I think they liked 
us.” In the same number of the Journal, 
three columns are devoted to descriptions 
(very good) and cuts (very bad) of the 
officers of the National-American W. S. A. 
who are to meet in Atlanta next January. 


Miss Annie 8S. Peck, lecturer on Greece, 
is now in Boston, prepared to make en- 
gagements. Her popular course on 
Athens, the Acropolis, and a Trip in the 
Peloponnesus, has been a delight to all 
who have heard it. Miss Peck makes a 
new departure this season by announcinz 
her willingness to teach club women and 
others the art of speaking in public so as 
to be heard, in five lessons. She will cer- 
tainly prove a public benefactor if she 
cures this widely prevalent defect. The 
fact that so many of the women who 
speak in meetings of all kinds cannot be 
heard is a source of great annoyance to 
their long-suffering would-be auditors. 
Miss Peck may be addressed at the Back 


‘Bay Post Office in reference either to lec- 


ures or to voice culture. 

The Denver Woman Voter says: 

The East Capitol Hill Woman’s Repub- 
lican League holds a paid charter from 
the Colorado State Republican League, 
and is under the direction of the latter. 
It has no official connection with any 
other organization. Its membership is by 
far the largest of any woman’s league in 
the West, amounting now to nearly six 
hundred members, and including nearly 
all the active political workers. The 
policy pursued by the League during the 
compaign was in keeping with its consti- 
tution, being an earnest and unqualified 
support of the Republican ticket. Itis a 
working organization, giving full atten- 
tion to precinct work and other details of 
practical politics, and at the same time 
striving to increase enthusiasm by special 
meetings, receptions, and grand rallies. 
It was organized last July by Mrs. H. B. 
Stephens to work for the Republican 
party. None of its officers desire political 
preferment either elective or appointive, 
and will at all times devote their best 
efforts to Republicanism and not to office 
seeking. 

Maud Banks is true to her principles 
and has set a noble example. She was 
engaged by Mr. Palmer to play one of 
the principal réies in the new comedy 
“The New Woman,” at Mr. Palmer’s 
theatre. Miss Banks was very much de- 
lighted with her engagement until the 
reading of the play occurred. The Dra- 
matic News says: ‘‘When this ceremony 
had been finished, Miss Banks, it was 
seen, was very much excited. She walked 
up and down the room a number of times, 
and then passed into Mr. Palmer’s office, 
where she handed over the part she was 
to have played. She told Mr. Palmer that 
while she had been extremely anxious to 
secure so good an engagement as the one 
he had offered to her, the satire on her 
sex conveyed by the réle she was to play 
was such that she could not bring herself 
to accept the character. She therefore 
begged to resign her position in the organ- 
ization. Miss Banks has been giving a 
good deal of attention lately to the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage, and is evidently 
very much in earnest in the position she 
has taken. The part she threw up is said 
to have been a very good one.” 








BEARS A LONG WAY FROM HOME, 


A crowd of curious people has main- 
tained its position in front of a store win- 
dow on Summer Street during almost all 
the business hours of four days. Ladies 
who are on shopping expeditions, busi- 
ness men, shop girls and office boys all 
have to stop at that window; for inside, 
chained within the narrow limits afforded 
by the plate glass and a temporary parti- 
tion of wooden bars, are two small black 
bears. One of them, Bessie, is apparently 
of a peripatetic disposition, for all day 
loug she keeps stepping backward and 
forward over her chain, twisting round 
and round, only varying the performance 
now and then by standing on her hind 








legs in an attempt to touch her tongue 
against the point of an umbrella, or some- 
thing else, which attracts her attention 
from the outside. When she is particu- 
larly fractious she rears herself upon her 
hind legs in the narrowest part of the 
improvised pen, and bracing her back 
against the partition does her best to push 
the plate glass window into the street. 
Her companion, Billy, takes life more 
philosophically. When he is not eating 
or sleeping, likely enough he is lying on 
his back, amusing himself by waving his 
legs slowly through the air, or tossing the 
straw from side to side on the floor of the 
pen. At other times he sits comfortably 
upright and meditatively regards the 
faces of the other animals that look at 
him from the outside. Both bears are 
about ten months old. They were brought 
from Maine on Monday by the Interna- 
tional Fur Company, and have been in the 
company’s window at 45 Summer Street 
every day since their arrival. At night 
the animals are kept in the cellar. They 
are so tame that they never give trou- 
ble, and they are making acquaintances 
for themselves and their owners every 
day, for hardly any one who stops to 
look at the bears can fail to notiee the 
large assortment of furs which is dis- 
played by the company in its other win- 
nows and within the store itself.— Boston 
Transcript. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CAstte Q. 
THEATRE 
421 Tremont St. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


2d—Week—2d 


Of the Greatest Success in Boston, 


Capt. Paul. 


BY KDWARD E. ROSE. 
Don’t fail to see the marvellous ship scene! 


HOLLIS .iian 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, . Proprietor and Manager. 
MONDAY, NOV. 19. 
Eighth Annual Visit of Mr. KE. H. 


SOTHERN, 


First Time in Boston of His New Play 


“THE VICTORIA CROSS,” 


By Paul M. Potter, author of ‘‘Sheridan.”’ 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Nov. 26th—Last Week Mr. Sothern—*‘A Way to 
Win a Woman,’’ “Capt. Lettarblair,”” and 
‘‘Lord Chumley.”’ 


TREMONT THEATRE. 


Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau... Prop’s & M’g’rs 


Francis Wilson 
AND COMPANY IN 
THE 
DEVIL’S 
DEPUTY. 


Saturday Matinee Only. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rick & Harris and 
CuarRLes FRouMAN 








Evenings at 8 





Props. and Managers. 


MONDAY, NOV. 19. 


LAST TWO WEEKS 


THE DI TINGUISHED SUCCESS, 


SOWING THE WIND. 


By Sidney Grundy. 
Management of Charles Frohman. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ..........c0005 ees Manager 
Week beginning Monday, Nov. 12. 
The latest European melodramic success 


THE COTTON KINC. 
By SUTTON VANE, 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


MISS M. F, FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLACE 


Has received a very attrac- 
tive line of 


mm 2-2 &, 


Undressed Kid 
ano Dog Skin Gloves, 


and you are invited to exam- 
ine them. 





















-BEST,ON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT sot SHEARS 
& SCISSORS. 











THE QUEST. 
BY EUDORA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


There once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for j vy 
And the wind was glad and free; 
Bat he said, ‘Good mother, Ob! let me go; 
For the dullest place in the world, I know, 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree. 


**] will travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes I'll see; 
And when I've found the best, 
Dear mother, L’ll come for thee. 
I'll come for thee in a year and a day, 
And joyfully then we'll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree.”’ 


8o be travelled here and there, 
But never content was he; 
Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there he. 
He someth ng missed from the sea or sky, 
Till he turned again, with a wistful sigh, 
To the little brown house, 
‘Lhe old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, 

While her heart grew glad and free. 

**Hast thou chosen a home, my child? 

Ah, where shall we dweil?’’ quota she. 
And he said, *‘Sweet mother, from east to west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best, 

1s a little brown house, 
An old brown house, 


Under an apple-tree.”’ St. Nicholas. 


+> 
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INCOMPLETENESS. 


Not he who first bebolds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower; 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom biow, 
There needs a century of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of his toil; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 
No sight its form and fragrance to foretell; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 
Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does 
well. 
Our lives, O fellow-men! pass even 80; 
We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain; 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 
May prove our labor was not all in vain; 


But what we sow we may not hope to reap; 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win; 

Not till, work-weary, we have failen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 
A light more pure than noonude rays shall 
shine, 
If pain of ours have helped our race to rise, 
By just one hair's breadth, nearer the divine. 


Upward and onward, plant-like, life extends; 
Grows fairer as it doth tae more aspire; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher. 


Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strengto to grow stronger, sweetaess still more 
sweet, 
Yearning towards God, who is the source of 
both. Chambers’ Journal. 


——_~@ >—_$__—_—__—_ 


A DAGHESTAN PATTERN. 


Pheebe Jane Breck hung the little rug 
over the arm of the old haircloth rocking- 
chair, and Mrs. Ponsonby Ten Broeck 
gazed at it critically. 

‘It’s a real Daghestan pattern,” said 
the great lady, who was a summer visitor 
at East Palestrina, and Phebe Jane col- 
ored high with pride and pleasure. Being 
only fifteen years old, and not the capable 
one of the family, it was a great satis- 
faction to have her handiwork admired by 
a lady from New York. 

‘*You really have a knack at rug-mak- 
ing,” said Phoebe Jane’s older sister 
Eunice, when the visitor’s carriage had 
gone. It was at that very moment, while 
Phoebe Jane was washing the best thin 
glass tumbler in which the lady had 
drunk her cream, that a great idea came 
to her. 

She did not tell Eunice at once. Eunice 
was trying to trim Pauleny Jordan’s bon 
net ‘‘kind of subdued,” according to that 
lady’s injunctions, as she was coming out 
with new false teeth, and was anxious 
not to look too “flighty.”” When Eunice 
had something on her mind was not the 
time to talk toher. Besides, it was such 
a great idea that it almost took Phebe 
Jane’s breath away. 

If she could have told her Cousin Luella, 
that would have been a comfort. Luella 
went to the Oakmount Female Seminary, 
and knew almost everything; but Luella 
and she were forbidden to speak to each 
other, because her father and Luella’s 
mother, Aunt Cynthia, had quarrelled 
long ago. 

Aunt Cynthia’s boys, Jerome and Al- 
bion, and Phebe Jane’s brother, Llewel- 
lyn, had always scowled at each other, 
but Phoebe Jane and Luella had wanted 
to be friends ever since the day when 
Luella’s buff kitten got lost in Wingate’s 
woods, and Phebe Jane had climbed a 
tall tree, in the top of which it was mew- 





ing piteously, aud restured it to its mis- 
tress’s arms. 

That had happened long ago, when they 
were little girls; but ever since they had 


shown themecives congenial spirits. So 
Phoebe Jane longed to ask Luelia’s advice 
about her bright idea. But, as that could 
not be, she allowed it to rest awhile in 
her eager brain, and then proczeded to 
develop it. 

Phoebe Jane stole softly ia to ‘‘the shep- 
herdess room’’—they calied it so because 
the old-fa-hioned paper on the walls was 
covered with shepherdesses, with their 
crooks and their flucks of sheep. It was the 
best room, the pai lor ; but although PLcebe 
Jane’s father and mother had lived in that 
house ever since they were married, the 
room bad never been furnished. They 
had always been planning to furnish it. 
That had been one of Phew de Jane’s 
mother’s hopes as long as she lived, and 
now Eunice, whenever she was able to 
save a little money, said that sometime, 
perhaps, they could furnish the parlor, 

Eunice had made a beautiful lounge for 
it out of an old packing case, and Mrs. 
Tisbury, when she moved to Orland, had 
left them her base-burner stove to use 
until she wanted it. But Eunice said the 
great difficulty was the carpet—it was 
such a large rvom. 

Phoebe Jane stood in the middle of the 
room, and surveyed it with a measuriog 
eye. 

‘Llewellyn will paint the edges for 
me,”’ she meditated, ‘‘and it is very stylish 
to leave half a yard all ’round.’’ 

‘Then we could have the choir rel.ear- 
sals here,” said Phoebe Jane aloud to her- 


self. 
The choir rehearsals were held in the 


church before the service on Sunday 
mornings, which was a very inconvenient 
time for those siugers who lived away up 
beyond Pigeon Hill and down at Wood End. 
These rehearsals seemed a little like pro- 
faning the Sabbath, too, to some of the 
singers ; and, anyway, it was not pleasant 
and social, as it would be to have them in 
the evening. But it cost too much to heat 
or even to light the church for evening 
rehearsals. It was a large, old-fashioned 
church, and Palestrina was poor. 

The Brecks had a large parlor organ; 
it almost filled the little sitting-room. 
Mary Ellen, the sister who died, had 
bought it with her school-teaching money. 
No one else in Palestrina had such an 
organ, and Eunice had often said with a 
long sigh, *‘How delightful it would be 
to have the choir rehearsals here, if we 
only had the parlor furnished !”’ 

Phebe Jane decided that, if she had a 
“knack,” it was high time she used it to 
accomplish something worth while, es- 
pecially as she had an uncomfortable 
sense of not being good for much. 

Eunice was a famous housekeeper, and 
could trim bonnets so well that people 
preferred her work to that of the village 
milliner. She was so useful in sickness 
that every one sent for her; and she 
could play beautifully on the organ, al- 
though she had never taken any lessons. 
Even Llewellyn, who was thirteen years 
old, and only a boy, could be trusted to 
get dinner better than Phoebe Jane. He 
could draw delightful music out of the 
old fiddle that they had found in Grandpa 
Pulsifer’s garret, and could puzzle the 
schoolmaster himself when it came to 
mathematics. 

Phoebe Jane couldn’t play on anything, 
except a comb, and she was obliged to go 
to the barn to indulge in the musical per- 
formance, because it made Eunice ner- 
vous. She said she could bear it if Phaebe 
Jane could keepa tune. And Phoebe Jane 
was very apt to be at the foot of the class 
at school. 

Never mind! Mrs. Ponsonby Ten 
Broeck might flatter, but Eunice cer- 
tainly never did, and Eunice had said that 
she, Phcebe Jane, had a ‘‘knack.” 

Pheebe Jane slipped away that after- 
noon without giving any account of her- 
self. She called first on old Mrs. Prouty, 
who had been the Palestrina dressmaker 
for fifty years. Old Mrs. Prouty had the 
reputation of being ‘‘snug.’’ She had a 
great store of ‘‘pieces” in her attic, and 
she had never been known to give any 
away, even for a crazy quilt. But she 
and Phebe Jane were very intimate. 
Phoebe Jane had brought up Mrs. Prouty’s 
tender brood of turkeys, hatched during 
a thunder-shower; had always stood up 
for Ginger, the old lady’s little rat-terrier, 
that was voted a nuisance by the neigh- 
bors, and had twice rescued him from 
cruel boys. Moreover, old Mrs. Prouty’s 
niece, Lorinda, sang in ‘‘the seats,’’ and 
longed for evening rehearsals. The pile 
of ‘pieces’? in Mrs. Prouty’s attic was 
like a mountain of rainbows, and old 
Mrs. Prouty had so good a memory that 
she knew to whose dress almost every 
piece had belonged. 

Phebe Jane made two or three other 
calls, and before she went home the suc- 
cess of her plan seemed assured. 

Eunice said, ‘‘I don’t see how you’re 
going to make a rug that’s large enough,” 
and “I hope you won’t get tired of it be- 
fore it’s half done, as you did of the bed- 





! 
spread you began to crochet.” But she | 
helped Eunice would always help,though | 
she was practical, and saw all the diffi- | 
culties at once. | 

Llewellyn got the Corey boys to help | 
him make a frame that was large enough, 
and he helped to make the rug, too. By 
dint of hard work it was finished, and 
laid upon the parlor floor by the first of 
December. As Phoebe Jane said, if you 
don’t believe it was a siege, you'd better 
try one! A real Daghestan pattern, nine 
by twelve feet. 

Then, alas! when the rug was down, 
and the parlor furnished, all the pleasure 
of the choir rehearsals was spoiled by a 
church quarrel. It arose as church quar- 
rels and others often do, from a very 
small thing. 

Olid Mrs. Tackaberry, Aunt Cynthia’s 
mother, had the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land habit of suspending all labor on 
Saturday evening, and beginning it again 
on Sunday evening; and, being a very 
obstinate woman, she would knitin the 
Sunday evening prayer-meeting. No mat- 
ter how loud the minister and the mem- 
bers prayed and exhorted, no matter how 
loud the congregation sang, old Mrs. 
Tackaberry’s knitting needles seemed to 
click above everything. 

Some people were shocked, and some 
had their nerves affected, while others 
declared that ‘‘a mother in Israel,” like 
old Mrs. Tackaberry, should be allowed 
to indulge in such harmless eccentricity. 
At this time the church was divided into 
two parties, one insisting old Mrs. Tacka- 
berry should cease to knit, or leave, and 
the other declaring that if she left, it 
would leave with her. 

So the church was rent asunder. The 
supporters of old Mrs. Tackaberry hired 
the town hall for their services, and a 
young divinity student for their minister. 
The funds that had been barely enough 
for one church were sadly insufficient for 
two, and there was enmity between old 
friends and neighbors. So Phebe said, 
with a tearful sense of the futility of all 
human hopes, that there was ‘tno comfort 
in half a choir rehearsal.” 

It was old Mrs. Tackaberry who had 
made the trouble between Aunt Cynthia 
and her brother-in-law, years before, so 
it was not very likely that the Brecks 
would espouse her cause, though Deacon 
Breck, who was a mild and gentle man, 
and never had quarrelled with anybody 
but Aunt Cynthia in his life—Deacon 
Breck said he ‘wished folks could have 
put up with the knitting, for he believed 
it was conducive to godliness to let some 
folks do as they were a mind to.” 

As if Phoebe Jane had not had disap- 
pointment enough, the worst storm of the 
season came on that Saturday night when 
the choir had been invited to hold its first 
rehearsal in the newly-furnished parlor. 
It was a rain following a heavy fall of 
snow. The roads were almost impassable, 
and most of the singers lived a long dis- 
tance from the village. 

The town hall was opposite the Brecks’ 
house, and Phebe Jane, looking out of 
the window, saw that the choir of the new 
society was assembling in spite of the 
storm. It was going to bea great occa- 
sion with the new society to-morrow. 
Jerome, Aunt Cynthia’s oldest son, who 
was a student in a theological seminary, 
was going to preach. 

But a great volume of smoke was pour- 
ing out of the doors and windows of the 
hall, and Llewellyn, who had been over 
to investigate, announced that ‘ that 
chimney was smoking again, and they 
would have to give up their rehearsal.” 
Then Liewellyn, who was a strong parti- 
san, and didn’t like Aunt Cynthia’s 
Jerome, turned a somersault of excite- 
ment and delight. 

“It is too bad!” cried Phebe Jane, 
whose soul was sympathetic. ‘*Father— 
Eunice—don’t you think we might ask 
them to come in here?” 

Father Breck hesitated, rubbing his 
hands together nervously. He said he 
was afraid people would think it was | 
queer, and if any of their own choir 
should come, it would be awkward. 

Then Eunice suddenly came to the 
front, as Eunice had a way of doing quite 
unexpectedly. 

‘*] think Phoebe Jane has a right to use 
the parlor as she likes, she worked so 
hard for the rug,” said Eunice. 

‘Well, well, do as you like, Phebe 
Jane. Maybe it’s a providential leading,”’ 
said Father Breck. 

Phoebe Jane threw her waterproof over 
her head and ran out. There were Cyn- 
thia and Jerome, and with them a pro- 
fessor from Jerome’s seminary. Phcebe 
Jane had a lump in her throat when she 
tried to speak to them, but behind, oh 
joy! there was Luella. 

“If you will come and rehearse in our 
parlor—you know about my rug!” said 
Phebe Jane; and then she drew her 
waterproof over her head and ran back. 

There was a consultation, evidently. 
Pheebe Jane heard old Mrs. Tackaberry’s 
voice, and was afraid they wouldn’t come. 

But they did. It seemed as if almost 
the whole of the new society came pour- 
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ing into the parlor, and by that time Alma 
Pickering, and Jo Flint and the Hodgdon 
girls of their own choir, had come. 

It would have been a little awkward if 
old Mrs. Tackaberry had not been im- 
mediately struck by the new rug, and 
begun to ask questions about it with a 
freedom that made every one laugh. 

Soon they were all talking about it. 
Pheebe Jane remembered, as she had 
meant to, where she had put almost all 
the ‘pieces’ of which Mrs. Prouty had 
told her the history. 

Old Mrs. Tackaberry cried about the 
pink delaine that was her little grand- 
daughter Abby Ellen’s, who died, and 
about the brown thibet that was her 
daughter Amanda’s wedding dress when 
she married a missionary and went to 
China, and died there. 

Then they all laughed at an arabesque 
in one corner, which was Jerome's yellow 
flannel dress—Phcebe Jane had been a lit- 
tle afraid to tell of that, Jerome was so 
imposing in a white necktie. Aunt Cyn- 
thia would not believe that she had let 
the dressmaker make that dress. until she 
remembered that it was the time when 
she scalded her hand. 

People kept coming in. Phcebe Jane 
had an inspiration, and made Llewellyn 
go and invite them. It became a good 
old-fashioned neighborhood party—‘‘just 
like a quilting,’ old Mrs, Tackaberry 
said. Everybody found some of their 
‘*pieces’’ in the rug, and smiles and tears 
and innumerable stories grew out of this. 

The new comers found the two factions 
apparently so reconciled that they were 
surprised out of any animosity they 
might have felt; and when they came to 
rehearse their music, it happened, oddly 
enough, that both parties had chosen the 
same hymn, and they all sang together. 

When they had finished rehearsing, 
some one—Phabe Jane never was quite 
sure whether it was Jerome or the pro- 
fessor — started ‘‘Blest be the tie that 
binds.” How they did sing it! Old Mrs. 
Tackaberry’s thin cracked treble rang out 
in defiance of time and tune, and when 
the hymn ended, tears were rolling down 
her seamy cheeks. 

‘I’m going back to the church!” she 
said, brokenly. ‘I’ve sp’ilt my meet’n’s 
and other folk’s long enough. And—and 
—I'm going to do what I’m a mind to, to 
home, when it comes sun-down on the 
Sabbath day, but I ain’t going to knita 
mite in meetin’ again—not a mite!” 

There was a great hand - shaking. 
Aunt Cynthia and Father Breck actually 
shook hands, and out in the entry old 
Mrs. Tackaberry kissed Phebe Jane. 

In spite of the bad roads, there was a 


the condition of women, is it not their 
duty to seek the ballot? 
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EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG. 





An interesting account of the celebra- 
tion of the 80th birthday of Dr. Lucinda 
H. Stone is given by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, 
in her page of the Charlotte (Mich,) 
Tribune of Oct. 17, together with the 
poems read and the letters received on 
that occasion. Mrs. Perry writes: 


Sunday, September 30, was the 80th 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Lucinda 
H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, and the event 
was celebrated in the Unitarian church 
there by a beautiful and impressive morn- 
ing service arranged for the occasion b 
the pastor, Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, an 
which was all the more impressive and 
touching because it was a complete sur- 
prise to the noble woman in whose honor 
it was given. The friends who had 
come from a distance, except her son, 
Hon. James H. Stone, of Detroit, were 
warned beforehand not to allow their pres- 
ence in the city to be known till the close 
of the exercises. Every detail was com- 
plete, and when the significance of the 
meeting began fully to dawn upon Mrs, 
Stone, and her hands were pressed for a 
moment to her face, and her son drew 
close and placed his arm around her, the 
occasion was most touching. 

The text was from Proverbs 4: 5—9: 
‘He crowneth the year with goodness, 
She (wisdom) shall give to thy head a 
chaplet of grace—a crown of glory shall 
she deliver to thee.” The 103d Psalm, ex- 
tracts from Emerson’s essay on ‘'Friend- 
ship” and from Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘Three 
Dreams in a Desert” were read by the 
pastor, and the brief sermon was a tribute 
to the rich harvest of a life devoted to 
high use and noble purpose. Two of the 
hymns sung were written for the occasion 
by friends, and set to familiar music, 
Letters of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion had come to Miss Bartlett from all 
over the country, and the reading of them 
formed an interesting part of the service. 
A life-size portrait of Mrs. Stone, like the 
one gece in the Michigan Building at 
the World’s Fair by the Woman’s Press 
Association, was on the platform. ‘This 
was a gift from the adult Sunday school 
class of which Mrs. Stone is teacher, to 
the handsome new church in progress of 
construction, and the pastor announced 
that the room in which it was to be hung 
had, by unanimous vote of the board of 
trustees, been named the ‘Stone parlor.” 

A reception was given in Mrs. Stone’s 
honor,|from 5 to 8 o’clock, in the beautiful 
home of Mrs. Marie Waterbury Richards, 
where the friends came together in a de- 
lightfully informal way, and where many 
more letters of congratulation were read 
by Miss Bartlett. The verses given below, 














great congregation in the East Palestrina | 


church next day. It was the professor 
who preached. He chose for his text, 
**Blessed are the peacemakers,” and every 
one looked at Phcebe Jane, until she grew 
red to the tips of her ears. 

She and Luella walked homeward to- 
gether — openly, arm in arm; 
seemed like walking in Paradise, al- 


though one went over shoes in mud.— | 


Youth's Companion. 
+e - 


“THE STRONG-MINDED GIRL.” 





and it | 


| 
' 
| 


| 
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‘The Strong-minded girl’? was the sub- | 
ject of an address by Mrs. Catherine | 


Waugh McCulloch at the meeting of 
the young women at the Illinois State 
WwW. C. T. U. Convention. 
are some of the good points she made as 
reported in the Watch-Tower: 

Women of to-day are educated in ad- 
vance of those in the past. The per cent. 
of illiteracy among women is less than 
among men. Consequently, when women 
are given the ballot, a higher grade of 


The following | 


citizenship will vote on the questions of | 
the day. Her spiritual nature is better | 


developed than that of the girl in the past. 
Women have turned for direction from 
the supposed human representation to 
God himself. When men declare that 
women are subordinate to men they differ 
from God, for we read that God gave them 
dominion over every living thing. ‘he 
young woman has no right to mortgage 
her purity, womanhood and the lives of 
the yet unborn to reform a man by mar- 
riage. Each girl owes it to the future gen- 
eration to see that every child has a noble 
father. If young women will hold the 
standard of character high, the young 
men will come up to it. Woman’s duty 
to the Government is not done when she 
pays her taxes. She ought to help solve 
all the questions of government. The 
Government needs her. But nothing is 
counted in the fliaal solving of these prob- 
lems but the ballot. Girls cannot fur- 
nish votes. When the ballot would help 
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That Tells the Story. Its 
record is unequalled in the 
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Hood’s Pills act harmoniously with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and are geatle, mild and effective. 
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FURN'TURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 
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by the little grandson, Blinn Stone, 
were read both at the morning service 
and at the reception, and the little fellow 
was quite a hero on the latter occasion. 
Mrs. Stone was called on to speak, and 
this she did with power and a fervor 
which went to everybody’s heart. She 
could not understand what it was all for. 
It had taken her breath away, and it had 
not come back yet. It seemed as though 
it was all for somebody else. She had 
ust done from day to day the things she 
er seen to do and could not help doing, 
and she had always come far short of 
what she wanted to do and saw to be 
done. She had done her work because 
she could not help it, and her message to 
others was that the things that pay best 
in this world are those we do without a 
thought of self, but jast because we see 
a way to help others, to glorify God by 
serving man. Mrs. Stone is herself an ex- 
emplification of her ideal of living outside 
of ourselves. Miss Bartlett echoed the sen- 
timent in thousands of hearts when she 
gaid to Mrs. Stone. in the words of one 
poet to another: ‘I am so glad you have 
lived; I am so glad you still live; I am so 
glad you are going to live forever.” 


To Grandma, September 30, 1894. 


Dear grandma is 80 years old to-day ; 

Her ba'r is soft and silvery gray, 

Her kindly face has many a wrinkle, 

But through her glasses her eyes still twinkle, 
Just as they’ve always done before. 


Her hands are not strong as they used to be, 
But she’s ready as ever to do for me, 
And other boys and girls she loves so well, 
And such nice stories she has to tell, 

Of things she’s seen on the other shore. 


She's crossed the big ocean sixteen times, 

And visited people in other climes, 

But she loves her own country the best, 

And her grandchildren better than all the rest, 
For they are her own, you know. 


And now, d:rling grandma, dear, 
May you live many a year, 
And teich me to be good and true, 
To try and live and be like you. 
BLINN STONE. 





Mrs. L. H. Stone. 80th Birthday. 


O fair are youth and strength; but fairer yet 
The face of age when scu!p ured by a soul 
Where love f »r God and man have held control, 

And wrought no line that wisdom could regret. 

The dawn is glorious; but the gr- nd sunset 
That means not darkness, but another sky, 
Wohile all the stars come out and gleam on bigh, 

This all includes, for earth with heaven has met. 


O friend! whose life has measured out the years 
The psalmist set, not ‘‘labor, sorrow”’ thine, 

Bat joy in earth and God and man and hope, 
Long may thy twilight last, while life’s arrears 

Be paid in blessing; and thy path’s incline 

Lead up and out toward heaven’s grander 

sc ‘pe! M. J. SavaGe. 

Boston, Sept. 21, 1894. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? 


BY ANNA R. HENDERSON. 





Come, children, and listen; I'll tell you inrhyme 

A story of something which happened one time. 

There was war in the land, and each brave heart 
beat high, 

And many went forth for their country to die; 

But words fail to tell of the fear and dismay 

Which swept the small village of W—— one day, 

When the enemy’s army marched into the street, 

And their own valiant soldiers were forced to re- 
treat; 

Such hiding, surrendering and trembling with 
fear! 

When what in the midst of it all should appear 

But Grandmother Gregory, feeble and old, 

Coming out from her cottage, courageous and 
bold ! 

She faced the intruders, who marched through 
the land, 

Shaking at them the poker she held in her hand. 

**How foolish!’’ her friends cried, provoked, it 
is true; 

‘‘Why, grandmother, what did you think you 
could do?”’ 

“Not much,” answered grandma; ‘‘but, ere they 
were gone, 

I wanted to show them which side I was on.”’ 


‘‘Now, children, l’ve told this queer story to you 

To remind you of something the weakest can do 

There is always a fight "twixt the right and the 
wrong, 

And the heat of the battle is borne by the 
strong; 

But no matter how small or unfit for the field, 

Or how feeble or graceless the weapon you wield, 

Oh, fail not, until the last enemy’s gone, 

To stand up and show them which side you are 


on. 
—____~+or—______——_ 


THE LITTLE PAPER LADIES. 
BY DOROTHY DEANE. 


“This is going to be a perfeckly dread- 
ful vacation!” wailed Louise, sitting dis- 
consolate on the west porch. ‘Here 
mamma’s sick, and we can’t go to Morris, 
and there isn’t anything here to play-y-y!” 
‘* ‘This is the maiden all forlorn,’ 

That sat on the porch one summer morn, 

And wept and wished she had never been born!” 
sang a gay voice behind her, and there 
stood Aunt Bess, peeping out at her with 
a merry, mischievous face. 

The little maid’s eyes brightened sud- 
denly; the kiss that Aunt Bess dropped 
on her cheek proved as effective as a 
spoonful of sugar in a saucer of tart 
strawberries. All the morning-glory blos- 
soms looked up and nodded as Aunt Bess 
perched herself on the railing beside them, 
and a big bumble-bee almost mistook her 
bright face for a flower. 

‘‘And how are the dolls?’’ she asked. 

The little maid pouted a little. 

“Some of ’em are sick, and some of ’em 
are dead. I’m tired of dolls. I’ve got 
seventeen dresses made for Alice Eliza- 
beth, and I don’t know what to do.” 





A queer little smile came creeping about 
Aunt Bess’ lips. 

“I know some little girls who haven’t 
got any dolls, and who don’t know how 
to make dresses.” 

Louise laughed a little. 

‘7 can make parasols—and hats.”’ 

“1°ll tell you what we'll do,” said Aunt 
Bess, confidentially. ‘‘I saw some darling 
little paper dolls at Marshall Field’s yes- 
terday. I'll get the dolls and the tissue- 
paper, if you’ll dress them; and some day 
we'll take them down to the Children’s 
Hospital.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Louise, beginning to 
prance. ‘And there are all of Alice 
Elizabeth’s dresses, too. She doesn’t 
really need seventeen.” 

So this was how the little paper ladies 
began. 

Every morning, on her way down town, 
Aunt Bess peeped in for a five-minutes’ 
consultation, to inspect the pink and blue 
frocks and the darling little parasols. 
Right here David Boy had his finger in 
the pie; for how could there be parasols 
without sticks? and what was a boy good 
for, anyhow, if he couldn’t whittle? 

Two weeks later, there was a grand 
dress parade on the shady porch. There 
were twenty-four paper ladies in line, 
dressed in the gayest of rainbow colors, 
and cach one carried a tiny crimped paper 
parasol. Beside this, each one had laid 
away two other gay frocks, with hats and 
parasols to match. 

It rained that Saturday afternoon that 
they planned to go to the hospital; not a 
hard rain, but a drizzly, spiteful little 
rain, that didn’t enjoy itself a bit, and 
tried hard to keep everybody else from 
having a good time. But while Louise 
was watching at the window with an 
apprehensive face, a little patch of blue 
sky bloomed out in the west, along came 
Aunt Bess with a big umbrella, and away 
they whisked to catch the car. 


It had been such a doleful day. To the 
children in the little white beds, it seemed 
a weary, weary time since morning. Little 
sick heads throbbed, little nerves twitched, 
and broken bones ached the harder for the 
rain. The black eyed baby cried for an 
hour about nobody knew what. The little 
dusky-faced Italian moaned a little now 
and then, and tried to put up her hand to 
her bandaged head, wondering, dimly, why 
they wouldn’t let her have her accordeon. 
A horse had knocked her down in the 
street, and the old accordeon would never 
wail again. The little fellow who had 
lost his leg could just hobble awkwardly 
to the window; but there was nothing to 
see outside except ugly brick walls and 
chimneys, that gray sky, and the dismal 
rain. 

But all at once there came a break in 
the gray clouds; a long, bright shaft of 
sunshine came in through the western 
window, like a bar of gold. It streamed 
over the little white beds and the clean 
scrubbed floor till even the black-eyed 
baby looked up and laughed, in spite of 
her poor bandaged feet, and reached out 
her hands toward it. 

Then a little maid in a pink frock went 
whisking up and down the rows of beds, 
with her big, beautiful brown eyes dan- 
cing and sparkling; and before anybody 
knew what was happening, there were 
bits of rainbow a-flutter all through the 
room, for on every one of the little white 
beds stood a smiling paper lady. 

Then how the sunshine fairly streamed 
in at the big west windows! How the 
wan faces brightened, and the little voices 
shouted and gurgled and laughed! Some- 
how the tears crept into Aunt Bess’ eyes 
as she looked on. She had to wink very 
hard to keep them back. But the little 
maid’s brown eyes shone like stars, and 
she had never felt quite so glad in all her 
life. 

I think they have never quite decided— 
those little hospital children—whether 
the paper ladies brought the sunshine, or 
whether the sunshine brought the little 
paper ladies.— Sunday School Times. 


a> 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*Doctor,”’ said Mrs. Weeds, ‘‘I can’t get 
it out of my head that possibly my poor 
dear husband was buried alive.” ‘*Non- 
sense!’ snorted Dr. Peduncle. ‘‘Didn’t I 
attend him myself in his last illness?”— 
Life. 


Diplomatic Tutor—We now come to the 
Emperor Caligula. What do you know 
about him, Prince?’ (Pause, occasioned 
by the silence of the august pupil.) 
‘Your highness is right, perfectly right. 
The less said about this Emperor the 
better.”—La Revue de Poche. 


She had attended the ambulance classes 
and obtained the certificate. The street 
accident she had earnestly prayed for took 
place. A man had broken his leg. She 
confiscated the walking stick of a passer- 
by and broke it into three pieces for 
splints. She tore up her skirt for ban- 
dages. When all was complete she sum- 
moned a cab and took her patient to the 
hospital. ‘‘Who bandaged this limb so 
creditably?” inquired the surgeon. ‘I 
did,” she blushingly replied. ‘Well, it is 
most beautifully—most beautifully done; 








but you have made, [ find, one little mis- 
take; you have bandaged the wrong leg.” 
— Tit-Bits. 


—___—~o-+—__ ——_ 


RINGING NOISES 


In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing 
sound, are caused by catarrh, that exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and very common dis- 
ease. Loss of smell or hearing also result 
from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier, is a peculiarly suc- 
cessful remedy for this disease, which it 
cures by purifying the blood. 


Hoop's PIts are the best after dinner 
pille, assist digestion, preveut constipa- 
tion. 














Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
\ grace and heaith 
RS \ are secured by 
using the 
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FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

porters, Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
jestern Wholesule Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, \ \\ \ \ ‘ 
341 Broadway, N. Y., WN Yoh , 
ranch Ollice: 537 Market St.. San Francisco 















KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is @ necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SuHeparpD, NorweE.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Exvivt At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








THE 


SINGLE-TAX COURIER, 
The National Single-Tax Newspaper, 


W. E. Brokaw, Editor. 
Published by 


THE COURIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Me. 
SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Bus, Mar. 
$1.00 Per Annum. 


It gives the single tax news of the world weekly 
single tax discussions and the very best propacanda 
mater. °. correspon tents in Japsn, Austra 
lasia, France Eagland, Csnada an i other countri s. 

The Courier is a 16-page, 64 col. paper, in very clear 
print, on fine tinted paper. It isa valuabl~champion 
of the cause which Is «ttracting so much att ntion 
throughout the world. and which must come more 
and more Into public view. 


VALUED OPINIONS. 


ToW.E Brokaw; I think no more fitting editor 
than » ourself cvuid be chosen, and read with pleasure 
and appr val everything I see from your pea.—Wu. 
LLOYD GaRRISON, 

Let me take this opp°rtunity of saving how much I 
appreciate the g-eat improvement that has heen 
made in the Courter, and the rsefuless of the field It 
is filli'ng in bringing together the news of the ainale- 
tax movement. It i«doing this so well that there is 
no longe* anv reason to regret the suspension of the 
Standard.—HENRY Georee. 

Words cannot exores: the satisfaction an“? joy my 
mother and I feel in reading the Court-r and realizin 
that we have once more a national sing'e-tax jour a 
bearing us news of the movement from every qua ter 
of the globe.—Mrs. Fran: £s M. Mine (Author of “For 
Today”) San Luis Obispo, Cal, 

Throughout mv travels the past year I was im 
pressed with the recognition of the Courter as a 
8 ccessor to the Standard. For myself, I was anxtous 
always to get at tne pest number, that I might post 
up on the news of the mivement over tne country ; 
and as to the people I saw, the »pinion was unanimous 
wherever I went that the Courter nad immensely im- 
proved «lace RBrokaw’s editorial control, and waa 
becoming, with ever issue, more and more satis- 
factory. In many instances the «xpression of thia 
op.nion was emphatic.—Lovis F. Post, Aug. 18, 1894. 








To Reformers; 

The fifth plank of the K. of L. piatform i« a single 
tax plank. and the land plank of the Populist p!ar- 
form says that lan4 should not be held for speculative 
purpo es. It is claimed that the singl--tax is the 
only way to carry out that plank. All should study 
it. A glance at the Single-Tax Courter will surprise 
you with the news of its growth. 


To Opponents of the Single-Tax: 
Judge not our reform without completely under- 
derstanding our ori ciple and position. The Single- 
Tar Courter is the only national exponent of tae 
single-tax. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT, 
READ IT, THEN 
CRITICISE US! 


Address: THE COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 


Oive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrFice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py teading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
‘ Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


-——_—_— 








Freeman A. Smith 
Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are In sums of $200, . $500 and 81,000 each, 
and bear interest at 544 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secures by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confire’ to a territery in 
which this company has een doing business for 2 
years, so that the. fficers have acquired by experience 
agrd knowl 4ge of the value of | n+, This. with the 
© pital $500 000: and surplus ($303,000) of the C_ rm pny, 
maker these Ronda among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities and I confidently recommend them 
as auch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Young Idea. 


An Edneational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTEB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years 
ed course of Lectures, Qu Labora 














inical work offers superior advantages to ‘te. 
who are admit to the clinics of the public 
ospitals. Add CLARA MARSHALL, sa D.. 


Hosp: ress 
Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY. 


vor? aded course, Lectures, quisses: Lae 
‘our years’ graded course. ures, Qu 
ratory? Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8t 

are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp’ 

and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
$21 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 











The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also s 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time pene given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: | 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 











NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all [llustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpest Fish Market tn Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, 81.00 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
S8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 














15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING, 


CoviIneToN, Ky., Nov. 10, 1894. 
Editors Womans Journal: 


The Kentucky Equal Rights Annual 
Convention held at Lexington, Ky., which 
ended its session Oct, 26, was more satis- 
factory and successful than any previous 
convention ever held in this State. 

Many excellent papers were read and 
discussed. The plan of work laid out for 
the coming year is an extensive one. 
There being no Legislature this winter, 
we shall have ample time to prepare for 
the General Assembly in 1896. Frat, we 
shall have School Suffrage in the three 
second-class cities, Covington, Newport, 
and Lexington, and the women of these 
cities, black, white, educated and unedu- 
cated (having no educational qualification 
in this State) will have the school ballot, 
and a great amount of labor will be neces- 
sary to inform the women of their newly 
acquired duties. 

A new plan was suggested to interest 
men and and women on the ‘‘age of pro- 
tection” for girls. A certain amount of 
money was subscribed by the Auxiliary 
Associations to carry on this work, and it 
was decided to place in the hands of each 
of the one hundred and thirty eight (138) 
members of our General Assembly a copy 
of Helen Gardiner’s book, “Is this your 
son, my lord?” Many members of the con- 
vention subscribed for this book to be 
circulated in the following manner: The 
first one reading the book, pastes in the 
front a piece of paper on which she 
writes her name and date of reading, then 
passes to a friend who does likewise, and 
in this manner more good can be accom- 
plished than by circulating petitions. 

The first evening speaker was Miss 
Laura Clay, whom we are always delighted 
to hear: she prefaced her remarks with 
Bible proof for Equal Rights for men aud 
women. The second evening was devoted 
to School Suffrage by Eugenia B. Farmer, 
well illustrated by registration and voting. 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry was the third 
evening speaker. She is a power in the 
State, and always attracts large audiences, 
knowing just how to present the cause so 
dear to her heart. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 

, Miss Laura Clay. 

it View President, Mrs. Mary B. Clay. 

2d Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Cramer. 

3d Vice-President, Mrs. Thos. L. Jones. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Eugenia 

. er. 

a Secretary, Dr. Sarah M. 
a Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard. 

The following delegates were elected to 
the N. A. W. 8S. Convention: 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, Mrs. Sallie 
Clay Bennett, Mrs. 5S. G. Humphreys, 
Mrs. Col. Jones, Mrs. Caroline A. Leech. 
Alternates, Miss Annie Morgan, Miss Mary 
Muggeriiee, Capt. Wm. Henry, Miss 
Wood, Miss Hamilton. 

Mrs. Mary B Clay was elected the 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the N. A. W. S. Association. 

We have three new Auxiliary Associa- 
tions in this State, with the promise of 
others in the near future. We feel greatly 
encouraged with the progress already 
made, and hope to report a greater in- 
crease in the membership before the 
National Convention meets at Atlanta. 

EuGenia B. FARMER, 
Cor. Sec. Ky. EB. R. A. 


~~ 
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THE COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ,. 





The Association of Collegiate Alumuz 
were the recipients of a very charming 
hospitality from the University of Califor- 
nia at their annual meeting last Saturday 
week. The Association has 107 members, 
64 graduates of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 17 of Vassar, 10 of Michigan, with 
smaller numbers from Wellesley, Cor- 
nell, Smith, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr and 
Northwestern. A large proportion of 
the membership was present. The Alum- 
nz were received by_Pres. Kellogg and 
other members of the Faculty, and 
shown through the laboratories, museums, 
library and gymnasium — witnessing 
gymnasium drills of a class of young 
women—and then gathered for their busi- 
ness meeting. After this followed a 
pleasant lunch and reception. Pres. 
Kellogg, in a cordial address of welcome, 
spoke of the great sphere of influence 
opening to educated women, and of the 
good results he foresaw in public life, in 
schools, and in the home. Mrs. May L. 
Cheney, president of the Association, 
made in response a brief address, in which 
she thanked the President and Faculty 
for their hospitality, and pleasantly ex- 
pressed a hope that they might be looked 
upon as allies witbin the gates, in the 
matter of opening all educational rights 
to women. Prof. Jones also spoke, appeal- 
ing to college-bred women to be on the 
side of conservatism in the movement for 
the equality of women ; and) Prof. Gayley 
made some humorous remarks on the 
past, present and future expressions of 
literature regarding the limitations of 
women. 

The afternoon session was given to a 





Aacrem of tarter baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








discussion of the advisability of endors- 
ing the plan now before the United States 
Senate for a National University. Miss 
Jayne, of San Jose Normal School ( Michi- 
gan University), Dr. Frances Sprague 
(California University), Dr. Adelaide 
Brown (Smith College), Sarah D. Ham- 
lin (Michigan), and several other mem- 
bers of the Association, as well as Profs. 
Stringham, Slate and Clapp, and Pres. 
Kellogg, spoke on the subject,*and the 
general drift of opinion expressed was 
unfavorable to the plan in its present 
form. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: 

President — Charlotte Anita Whitney, 
B. S., Wellesley. 

Vice-President—Mrs. May Treat Morri- 
son, Ph. B., California. 
Secretaries—Millicent W. Shinn, A. B., 
California; Dr. Adelaide Brown, A. B., 
Smith. 

Treasurer—Mayella G. Murphy, Ph. B., 


California. 

Directors—Prof. Mary Robert Smith, 
Cornell; Mrs. Hattie J. Shute, A. B., 
California; Jessica Peixotto, California ; 


Mary Wilson, B. L., Smith. 
eS 


WOMEN’S ADVANCEMENT IN CEYLON. 





Marie Musaeus Higgins, secretary of 
the Musaeus Girls’ Schoo) and Orphanage, 
Cuniamon Gardens, Columbo, Ceylon, 
writes to the Woman’s Tribune an account 
of the educational movement started by 
American women to elevate the miserable 
condition of the native women. She says: 


Early in September we founded the 
**Ceylon Educational League” and the fol- 
lowing were elected office bearers: Mrs. 
Marie M. Higgins, president; J. Cameron 
Smith, Esq., vice-president; Peter de 
Abrew, Esq., secretary; Wm. A. English, 
Esq., M. D., treasurer. The ‘‘League” 
has a local working committee of ten 
ladies and gentlemen, and it was organized 
for the following objects, viz: First to 
secure aid for the erection of a permanent 
and suitable building for the Girl’s School 
and Orphanage (already founded) on land 
donated by Mr. Peter de Abrew for this 
purpose. The temporary building on the 
same site where the school is now con- 
ducted, being of mud walls, covered by a 
roof of palm leaves, will, of course, not 
be durable, though it is at present com- 
fortable and shelters just now twenty-one 
girls, with Mrs. Higgins, their principal, 
Miss Allison, Miss English and Dr. Eng- 
lish (volunteer workers from America) 
and Mary (Gurunanse), the native assis- 
tant, together with two (ayahs) maid ser- 
vants, a cook woman, and a gardener. 
The girls are taught English in all its 
branches, music, drawing, needlework, 
cookery, gardening, and Singalese, the 
native language of the island. There are 
also a number of girls attending the 
school as day scholars only. That the 
Singalese branches of study may not be 
unprovided for, a native gentleman or 
Pundit is employed as teacher. 

The lady principal and the other work- 
ers from America render their services to 
the Institution without fee or reward. 
They left their homes and country, and 
came here to work for these poor ignorant 
girls from love of the cause of woman’s 
elevation. 


_ ~ or 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN EUROPE. 


An International Hygienic Congress 
has recently been held in Buda-Pesth, 
Austria. It continued eight days. The 
reports and essays were of a high order 
and of great scientific value, some of the 
first professors from different European 
colleges participating. We extract from 
the Vienna Free Press report the follow- 
ing: 

Very interesting and instructive were 
the communications of Prof. Erismann, 
of Moscow, the renowned Russian hygien- 
ist, regarding the study of medicine for 
women, and the activity of women physi- 
cians in Russia. He arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: Experience has shown 
us that in Russia women physicians have 
been very useful, and that in certain posi- 
tions, as in female seminaries and among 
the Mahometan population, their places 
cannot be filled by men. Experience has 
also shown us that our women physicians 
are not only perfectly competent to the 
usual fe ce of medicine in cities, but 
also fulfil with skill and perseverance the 
far more difficult duties which devolve 
upon a city physician in the dispensary 
work among the poor. Even in extraor- 
dinary cases, such as war and epidemics, 
they have shown themselves fully equal 
to the heaviest demands. The fears that 
the women physicians, through the pecu- 
liarities of their organization, would be 








ee 





! hindered from following their vocation 


in a desirable manner,have proved ground- 
less. Finally, experience has also shown 
us that among the people not only women 
and children, but also the men, have 
sought women physicians with the fullest 
confidence, and that in a high degree 
they have won the trust and love of 
the public. The combination of the ten- 
der character of the woman and her 
innate talent for the care of the sick, 
with medical knowledge, is therefore to 
be regarded as an exceedingly fortunate 
one. For these reasons it is desirable that 
opportunity should be afforded to women 
to gain a scientific education in medicine, 
such as is given to men, and after fulfilling 
the same preliminary preparations the 
same rights should be accorded to them as 
the State accords to men. Also there is 
no moral reason for separating the medi- 
cal schools for women from those for men, 
or of building separate rooms for them. 
On the contrary, it is precisely for ethical 
reasons that it is desirable that to the 
women be accorded directly admission to 
the lectures of the already existing medi- 
cal faculties. 
———__+or—____—_—_ 


MI88 TILTON AS MASSEUSE. 


VALLEY FA Lis, R. I., Nov. 11, 189+. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

My attention has been called to the 
advertisement of Miss J. Flora Tilton in 
your columns, and I wish to say, that 
Miss Tilton has given me massage for 
several years, and I think her method of 
treatment very skilful and very agree- 
able. I hope she will have many patrons. 
She is very faithful in her work and de- 
serves to succeed. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


——_—~er — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SHARON.—The League held the first 
meeting since its organization, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 12, at the residence of the 
president, Mrs. Emma M. Bowman. Hon. 
Bushrod Morse had arranged to address 
the League, but was prevented by press of 
business. Mrs. Lilias B. Davenport was 
elected to represent the League on the 
executive committee of the Mass. W.S.A. 
The matter of the Suffrage Fair was pre- 
sented, a colleetion was taken for its 
benefit, and the ladies of the League will 
devote two afternoons next week to work- 
ing for it. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to solicit new members. The list 
of officers was completed, and now stands 
as follows: 


President—Mrs. Emma M. Bowman. 
Vice. president—Mrs. Lilias B. Daven- 
ort. 

Secretary—Miss Clara M. Costello. 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. L. Anderson. 
Executive Committee—Mrs. Agnes P. 

Haskel, Mrs. Mary E. Hixson, Mrs. 

Florence N. Marshall. 

This League has been formed under 
very favorable auspices. Some of the 
best citizens of Sharon, both men and 
women, are on its membership list, which 
now numbers thirty-five. 


DORCHESTER.—The November meeting 
of the League was held last Monday even- 
ing at the home of Henry B. Blackwell, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell presiding. 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows was chosen sec- 
retary pro tem. Mrs. Louise C. Purington 
gave a very interesting summary of the 
work done for suffrage during the past 
year by the W. C.T. U. all over the coun. 
try. Each member was called upon for a 
suffrage quotation or an item of news, 
and a report of how she had earned her 
dollar for the State Association. About 
eighty of the hundred dollars is now 
ready. Miss King, Miss Callender, and 
Mrs. Bullard were appointed a committee 
to raise the rest. Miss Gertrude F. Jacobs 
was elected permanent secretary in place 
of Miss Kate F. Tileston, resigned. 








THE DRAMA. 


NEW CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Capt. 
Paul opens the New Castle Square Thea- 
tre. On Monday Manager Rose presented 
one of the most remarkable pieces of 
stage realism ever attempted, and won a 
magnificent triumph. In the third act of 
“Capt. Paul,” the play by Mr. Rose with 
which the Elka opened the new house, the 
scene is on board an eighteenth century 
American privateer, the Ranger. In the 
middle of the big stage rise two enor- 
mous masts, with yards stretching to right 
and left, and lashed to the deck on either 
hand are the grim and brazen dogs of war, 
the cannon. The ship is off the coast of 
Brittany, and is about to be attacked by 
an English vessel. Capt. Paul, commander 
of the Ranger, a young American of bril- 
liant exploits and mystic origin gives 
orders to turn and fight. Men rush here 
and there, sailors run aloft to the rigging, 
and battle is imminent. Now Romany, a 
vagabond in the pay of Capt. Paul’s 
enemies, makes his way into the magazine 
room, and one almost hears the sizzle of 
the fuse that shall blow up the ship. The 
excitement is intense. Andy Moran, an 
Irishman aboard the Ranger, catches Ro- 
many just in time and shoots him. Before 
he dies Romany declares that Capt. Paul’s 
love, Irene Vernon, is aboard the approach- 
ing ship. Capt. Paul rescinds his orders 
to fire. His friend Breville scoffs at him. 
At iast he is driven to fight, and the pon- 
derous guns go booming. Shells from 
the other ships explode in the air, men 
fall, dead and wounded, and in the break- 
ing of a spar, one seaman hangs by a rope 
in mid air. Now the English vessel is 
alongside, the American girl, Miss Ver- 
non, is seen stretching out her arms in 
longing appeal for rescue, and the curtain 
falls in a wide burst of enthusiasm. 

Captain Paul, as played by E. J. Hen- 
ley, is &@ manly, +. ~ yonng fighter. 
In the last act Miss Helen Tracy, who 





plays the Marquise D’Andray, Paul’s 
mother, has #. scene with Mr. Henley, in 
which the marquise denies her mother- 
hood to keep a promise. The scenery 
will make “Captain Paul” succeed. The 
electric light effects in sunsets and moon- 
light were beautiful, and every one of the 
five sets of scenery were remarkably well 
made. Hon. E. B. Hay, grand exalted 
ruler of the Elks, dedicated the theatre, 
and after the battle scene, in response to 
cries for Mr. Rose, the author-manager 
came to the front, soiled and battle- 
scarred, and bowed his thanks. The Bos- 
ton dailies were unanimous in declaring 
the scenes the most elaborate seen in this 
city for some years. It is a grand triumph 
for Author-manager Rose and all his asso- 
ciates who have given their tireless efforts 
to make the Castle Square theatre’s 
opening production the grandest success 
known in Boston for years. The first 
night’s house of this week, which is 
entirely for the Elks benefit, figures just 
$3,500 jin receipts, including the premi- 
ums. Beginning Monday next will be 
the second week of ‘Captain Paul.” 
anccatinbiesds 

HOLLIs.—The annual visit of Mr. E. H. 
Sothern wil) begin on November 19 at the 
Hollis Street Theatre. This occasion will 
be even more delightful than heretofore, as 
he will be seen in two new characters, be- 
sides reviving his most popular successes. 
Mr. Sothern is always seeking a higher 
plane of art, and will present in his new 
play a character of more serious purpose 
than he has hitherto impersonated. The 
opening play will be ‘‘The Victoria Cross,” 
written for him by Paul M. Potter. Mr. 
Sothern began his season with it at the 
Lyceum, New York, and it received 
favorable criticism. ‘‘The Victoria Cross” 
will be given the first week; the second 
week’s repertory will be announced later. 
Another play wiil probably be, ‘The 
Way to Win a Woman.” His tour is 
under the directions of Mr. Daniel Frob- 
man, with a company of more than usual 
excellence. 

es ane 


COLUMBIA.—'‘Sowing the Wind” could 
easily remain, but contracts in other cities 
necessitate its withdrawal, after week 
beginning November 26. This powerful 
play has drawn large audiences. ‘The in- 
clement weather has had no effect upon 
the size of its audiences. It has become a 
fad to attend the “Sowing the Wind” 
matinees. Sex against sex is a fascinat- 
ing topic, is admirably treated by Mr. 
Grundy. The admirable company leaves 
nothing to be desired, and Miss Mary 
Hampton as the persecuted Rosamund 
excels by her artistic assumption of a 
difficult rdle. Mr. J. H. Gilmour, as Bra- 
bazon, shows the artist in every gesture. 
“Sowing the Wind” isa most delightful 
entertainment. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols, crown 





8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A work which all admirers of the poet and all 
lovers of the man will welcome with peculiar grati- 
tude, 

Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
Complete in a New Cambridge Edition. 
Printed from whoily new plates, large 
type, on opaque paper. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, Index to Titles 
and First Lines, a Portrait, and an Engrav- 


ing of Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uniform 
with the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Handy-volume Edition. \n four beauti- 
ful volumes, large type, opaque paper, taste- 
ful binding. With four Portraits and a View 
of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. Uniform 
with the Handy-volume Longfellow. 4 vols. 
16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; 
full morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, 
$9.75; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 
George William Curtis. 
An appreciative and admirable account of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By 
EDWARD CAry, in American Men of Letters 
Series. With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A beautiful book containing the poems 
written by Mr. ALDRICH in the last six years. 
The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 


A very bright and engaging novel of New 


York life, though not a society novel. By 
ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of “The Story 
of Margaret Kent,” “Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
A Century of Charades. 

By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred origi- 
nal charades, very ingenious in conception, 
are worked out with remarkable skill, and 
are—many of them — genuinely poetical. 
18mo, $1.00. 


When Molly Was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, 
and of charming literary quality. By ELIza 
ORNE WHITE, author of “Winterborough.” 
Illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. Ax ex- 
quisite Holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 
Fagots for the Fireside. 
One hundred and fifty games. By LUCRETIA 
P. HALE. New and enlarged edition of a 
capital book, including in the new matter 
instructions for Golf. 12mo, $1.25. 
Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, 
prairies,and other appetizing subjects,treated 
with great freshness and insight. By JoHN 
BURROUGHS, author of “Wake-Robin,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





ANTED.—A woman of some years ex- 





perience would like a position as pee 
reader or compositor. Address E A. L. 
Woman's Journal Office. 
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RISING SUN erouish 


coe SUN BASH 
C2 _ allie. Seal 
ones] “SHINE THE WORLD AROUND. 
» THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
in after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. § 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Nov. 19, 4 P. M., 


Rev. Leighton Parks will speak on “A New Sphere 
for Woman's Influence.” Club Tea 6.30 P. M, 








WANTED. A situation as domestic is desired 
pe a capable woman, where her child three years 
old will be received with her. Another, by a 
woman whose child is five months old. Country 
preferred; wages not so much an object as a home. 
Call in person at 29 Fayette Street, Boston, Thurs. 
day, Nov. 22, 2.30 to 4.40 P. M., or address Mrs. E, 
L. Holman, Rutledge St., Highland Station, Mass. 





To Club Women and Others.—Miss Annie §, 
Peck, A. M., lecturer on Greece, will teach the art 
of speaking in public so as to be heard, in 
five lessons, Classes formed in neighboring towns, 
| A terms address Miss Peck, Back Bay P. 0O., 

oston 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smallparties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
dayafternoons. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis, or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C, Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J, 





[ TO 
PLAY 
Carn x: Or Nan 
*CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed 
organ, distinct from any previous work by the 
same author. I(t contains all that is needed for 
&@ mastery of the instrument. $2.50. 


“EMERSON'S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with 
a fine collection of organ music. $2.50. 


“Bellak’s New Method 
for the Organ,” 


German and English edition. Paper, 75 
cents; Boards, $1.00. 


*“*Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 
cents; Boards, $1.00. 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price. Send for catalogues of organ music. 











Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


BOSTON 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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